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THE 
SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARRA; 


oR, 
THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 
——_——_—_@———__— 
CHAPTER IIL. 


Oh, conspiracy ! 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous 


brow by night, 
When evils are most free ? Shakespeare. 


_Ar the dead of that same night a singular convoca- 
tion took place in a wild and desolate region in a 
distant county. 

The ruins of an ancient abbey was the spot chosen 
fora rendezvous by the mysterious-looking beings 
whose midnight exploit is about to be narrated; the 
moonbeams shone white and ghostly upon the ivy- 
mantled, roofless mass, and in the dead silence the 
stealthy footstep of each fresh arrival sounded with 
fearful distinctness as he picked his way through the 
débris that strewed the little chapel floor to join the 
gtoup that clustered about the rude altar, which had 
been erected from the fragments of stone which had 
fallen from the walls, 

These personages were all closely masked, their 
faces concealed by black crape or silk, with holes 
cut for the eyes, and their bodies by the long, rough, 
oy frieze coats so generally worn by the Irish pea- 

ry. 

__Not a whisper passed between them as they con- 
Sregated, and a tall, immoveable figure, who stood 
beside the altar in the full light of the single tallow 
candle which stood upon it seemed to keep a sharp 
sopiouage over all, lest they should transgress this 


an by one they stole in and stood among the rest, 

é Perhaps a dozen were collected, when the man at 

at war evidently the leading spirit there, raised 

me and,and two of the men stepped back to the 

st doorway, hoisted up the massive wooden door 

cadin ying on the ground outside to its place, barri- 
6 it with heavy stones, and then returned. 
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[MAKING INQUIRIES. ] 


There was a short silence, during which every eye 
was turned expectantly upon the leader, who stood 
with folded arms, his gaze fastened immoveably upon 
the group. 

Then in a deep, calm, suppressed voice, he said, 
using excellent English, and without a trace of the 
Trish acceut : 

“That I may be fully satisfied that no traitor has 
stolen in among us, come up, boys, give me the 

ip. 

One by one the men obeyed, offering their hard, 
toil-worn hands to the leader, who, while his soft, 
white fingers closed over them with a strength that 
made the bones crack, shot a glance of ferocious 
earnestness at each, and whispered a brief query, 
which was answered in the same guarded tone, and 
in the same words by all. 

The leader now produced from the darkness 
behind the altar a little religious emblem, which he 
set up beside the candle. 

With one accord the men fell on their knees. 

‘“* By this cross you swear,” said the leader, calmly. 

“By this cross we swear,” echoed the men, 
solemnly. 

“To follow your leader,” said he 

“ To follow our leader,” responded they. 

“Through fire and flood,” said the calm voice. 

“ Through fire and flood,” repeated the many. 

“ To punish the traitor,” said the ruling spirit. 

“To punish the traitor,” returned the conspirators. 

“That broke the oath of secrecy,” said the com- 
manding tones. 

“That broke the oath of secrecy,” was the re- 
joinder. 

“ Pertaining to this awful order,” he concluded. 

“Pertaining to this awful order,” followed the 
assemblage. 

These words having been duly uttered, and in the 
most solémn manner, by the men, the leader pro- 
duced a missal from beneath his cloak, and, holding 
it oan open, that all might see clearly what it was 
said : 

“Come, boys, kiss the book.” 
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One by one rose from his knees, reverently pressed 
his lips—uncovered for the moment—to the page 
and passed on. 

When all had passed the leader said, ina low, 
impressive voice : 

“ And now, my faithful men, I take my oath upon 
this sacred cross and this holy book, that I wilb 
lead you to the house of none but the traitor him- 
self.” 

He then kissed the missal, and, suddenly lifting. 
the candle aloft, while his eyes glittered fiendishly, 
he dashed it on the ground. 

“So shall the traitor’s life be put out to-night!” 
said he. ‘Come, men, march,” 

The door was laid back on the ground, and the 
men poured out into the full radiance of the moon- 
beams. 

The leader strode on across the grass-grown court 
to one of the crypts, which still preserved its form, 
and uttering a brief command took his seat upon @ 
stone ledge and patiently waited while the men 
rolled out a jar of whisky from its concealment under 
a heap of turf, and producing a tin mug passed round 
a mighty draught to each, beginning with their cap- 
tain. 

As they drank their spirits rose, the awe which 
had depressed them dispersed, a mad excitement tak- 
ing its place; they began to exchange deep, threaten- 
ing mutters against the so-called traitor for whose 
punishment they had met, although not a man of 
them knew his name as yet. 

Seeing that they were primed for any ruthless deed, 
their crafty leader now rose, and, enjoining complete 
silence, led the way at a swilt stride away from the 
abbey, across a dreary peat-moor till they came iv 
sight of a modest little farmhouse standing by itself, 
in rather a pretty situation, its back actually leau- 
ing against a sandstone cliff and the level waste of 
moor in front. 

A nice square of green before the door, and @ po- 
tato patch at band, with some stacks of wheat stand 
ing ina well-tilled field near, gave evidenced of thrift 
and iudustry. 
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As the silent band tramped toward the house the 
whisper went round: 

“ An’ ig it Shane? Och! och! sarra boan him, 
but it’s not him I would have suspected.” 

“ Silence !” said their leader, sternly. 

They approached the little whitewashed fence, 
and saw some white things fluttering over it, and an 
irresistible thrill of superstitious fear ran through 
their guilty hearts. 

“Sure it’s the‘good people’ guardin’ av thim 
round about; they war always a fair-spoken an’ 
honest pair, an’ all Ballycreenan says that same,” 
whispered one among the band. 

Their leader turned sharp, caught the speaker by 
the collar, and, hurling him apart from the others, 
hissed out, fiercely : 

“Idiot! would you hint at treason? Would you 
dare to doubt the word of the leader you've sworn 
toobey ? Another such speech and its utterer will 
receive his reproof in harder language ;” and he 
significantly touehed his breast. ‘ Don't you see,” 
added he, releasing the man, with a contemptuous 
push that sent him several paces abead of the rest, 
** that the things you mistake for fairies, or whatever 
you call them, are afew rags hung out to dry 
on the currant bushes?” 

“Och! sure'n that’s what they are, hard scran to 
thim annyhow—some av the gurl Katty’s wash be- 
loike,” muttered the men, mightily relieved. 

Their captain now pulled a -flask out and 
hurriedly passed round another @raught of fiery 
poteen, which had the desired effect of rousing their 
malignant feelings ; so that when he gave the word 
to proceed they almost broke dato a ran in their 
eagerness to arrive at the little farmhouse. 

Arrived at the gate, the fiend-like leader took a 
box of matches ent ¢f his pocket and thrust a few 
into each horny palm, giving his orders with ‘the 
most collected air imaginable, and even turning the 
tragedy for which re ears into a jest, 
which was received withem laughter by the 
half-frenzied men. 

The ep on ewer 7 peacefal in the moonlight, 
@ faint blue ot amoke lazily ascending from the 
wide-throated stone chimney was the only sign of 
pal — ey ep were put up inside the 
small windows,ee neta tof the was 
cao: en 

tealthily band opened the 
and stealthily bis followers stole ‘after him through 
the crisp rows of cabhages and turnipa. 

They surrounded the cottage en three sides, for 
the fourth was butlt againat abe cliff, which warded 
off the north wind Mke a rampagt. 

They stood each in his appointed place, his faceset 
towards the wall of the house, 

Suddenly the word came: 

“ Ready !” 

Simultaneously every right hand struck a light on 
every left sleeve. 

“ Now, boys, for vengeance!” said the inexorable 
wvoice. 

Every man held up kie blazing match to the thatch 
which overlapped the wall, and ina few seconds a 
dozen tongues of red fire were licking up the tinder- 
dry materisl, while a flare that put out the tender 
brilliance of the moon shot up. 

The light breath of night air caught the flames, 
and bent them on tlie trimly thatched roof as the 
mind bows the grain to earth again; they caught, 
they brightened, they sparkled, they shot up tall and 
fierce and roaring, and spat out gusts of sparks that 
fell egai= like showers of rubies that caught anew. 

Ny demoniac —_ moved back a few paces out 
of harm’s way, and with glitter ferocious 
watched their work, . = mt 

Their leader, with his arms folded aad hia steel- 
cold eye afire with exlutation, faced the door, the 
only outlet. 

Suddenly a piercing scream in a woman’s voice 
broke the death-like silence, answered in e seeond 
after by a shout in a man's. 

The inmates were roused at last, 

A moment after the door was thrown open, aad a 
young girl in her night-clothes, her face blanehed 
and distorted with terror, looked out. 

The captain made a sudden gesture, and, aiming a 
pistol full ia her faee, said, sternly: 

“No quarter for inforzners or for them that’s of the 
blood of informers.” 

A young man now darted to her side, caught her 
back from the door, and situt.and bolted it, yelling 
fiercely : ~~ C1 

“Do yer worst! It’s not tive loikes of yez that'll 
either see the death-blood or hear the death-wail av 
‘wan av our name.”’ 

After this not another whisper cme from the in- 
mates of the burning house. 

Tho flames soared higher and highe., the window 
burst out, the roof fell in and splashed thy blazing: em- 
bers ia bil directions; the conflagration reached its 





height, the heat was intense and drove themurdenous 

on-lookers out of the garden; the fire burned lower, 

tilla heap of fiercely glowing embers lying in the 

bottom of four stone walls, and a half-ruined chim- 

ney, were all that was left of the pretty little thrifty 
ome. 

“They’re done for,” observed the leader at last, 
coolly putting his pistol ia his bosom; ‘‘so now to 
your homes, and remember the oath of secrecy.” 

“ Yes, sur, the oath of sacrecy—yes, sur!” babbled 
the drunken demons, reeling away over the moor. 

. * * * * 

The old man Denis, who was shot in the forest 
near Varra; the young lady, Aileen, who vanished 
at the mouth of Kinvarra Cave; and the young man 
and woman, Shane and Kathleen, whose house was 
burned over their heads—all these bore one surname, 
that of GuILLAMORE, 


OHAPTER IV. 

These gracious words revive my drooping 
thoughts, 

And give my tongue-tied sorrows leave to 
speak. Shakes peare, 
Vara GuitLamore went about the old castle like 

a ghost, ilent and drooping, while the whole 

coun side ved over the double misfortane 


which her. 
Her faithful and her beloved sister 


snatched from her in ene hour; sure vever such a | rough, 


blow had been struck the ancient family of Guilla- 
more before ! 

The murderer of Denis-was eagerly searched for 
by detectives from Dablia by Dick Frayne, 


and the body of 

by handreda eyes; but all -wasin vain. 

aoe ‘Vara never ae bey the sae 

8 owas utterly incapable of directing her 

own affaies ‘ her mind 
alien: 


sceemed temporarily 4 
Ae am of her lostiand idolized 
ileen, 

The young Indies Gulllamore had no-relatives or 
friends whom they could \ea!l to theiraid except the 
poor peapgie of who fonilly : them- 
selves as vamsaleef the Guillamores ; mother’s 
conne bad held aloof from her ever since she 
married the Mashing Iish eclonel with his deesyed 
estate and tambled-down. castle ; and their father’s 
connexionsihad lomg been »seattered over the face of 
the earth autil the Guillameres of Inchvarra knew 
mot where to find one of the Franco-Irish descen- 
d@ants of their forefather, Sales \the Frenchman, as 
they mamed him in@efault of his own name. 

Denis Guillamore, some forty-second cousin of 
theirs, was the only relative they knew of, saving 
Kenelm, their wandering brother, who had cast 
them off ten years ago; and now Denis was dead 
and buried. He alone had known the inns and outs 
of the family’s pecuniary difficulties, and he bed not 
been in his gravea fortnight when dire confusion 
and destruction enveloped the helpless Vara!s 
affairs. 

Oreditors came forward, whose names had never 
been heard save by Denis. Old debts came, ont of 
their obscurity that nobody knew a word about ; 
notaries came down on the astonished honsehkold ; and 
there was nota soul to transact business with ‘but 
poor, blundering Dick, who could, ecarcely sign) his 
own vame. 

One day Elise followed Vara into the bare antique 
room which she and Aileen used to sit in, and seb- 
bing and sighing behind her apron wailed out: 

“Och oh, pulse of my heart, it’s the bitter day 
that has come upon this afflicted house; the estate 
is to be sold, an’ the roof over the innocent young 
head of ye, an’ the wide wurruld is to be your por- 
tion, Och, Vara asthore, come to my breast—come, 
mavoureen, an’ cry, dear, cry—it'll sise the frozen 
heart av ye!’ 

Poor Vara looked calmly at the old. woman, brt'did 
not speak. 

“Oh, swate an’ pitiful mother!” groaned Hlise, 
“the mind’s gone ; she doesn't undherstand:a blessed 
word L say, the crathut! Miss Vara, acushla, do ye 
hear? Inchvarra is to’be.sold!”’ 

“ Yes, Elise, I understand,” said Vara, betraying 
uno emotion whatever. ‘I have no home any longer. 
Aod Aileen is drowned, And Denis——ah !” 

She turned away shuddering. 

So.as there was no-one to compromise matters, no 
one like faithful Denis to keep the wolves at bay with 
fair promises and pious frauds, while he worked like 
& galley-siave at bis life’s work of paying off the 
thriftless coionel’s debts and supporting bis: unsus- 
picious daughters, Inchvarra weut under the ham- 
ane aae the helpless young thing was actually beg- 
gared. 

Old Elise and her.son Dick suffered as heavily in 
One sense as Vara herself, inasmuch as they Jost 


watched for 


—. 


their all—shelter, food, and work tokeep their hang 


bu 

‘They retired from the castle, knowing not wher 
to lay their heads ; but even in their destitution thes, 
faithful souls. served their young lady to the best of 
their ability, and begged a temporary home for he, 
among the Varra people, while they searched for sons 
employment that might bring them money enough ty 
support her. 

Such devotion may seem incredible, but it is fy 
from uncommon in warm-hearted Ireland, where ti, 
good wife in the most miserable of hovels will no 
permit the beggar to turn from her door withoy 
putting a double handful of meal into his bag jy 
Heaven's sake. 

Well, the beautiful and nobly descended Irish lady 
was lodged at Fisher Iman’s cottage, and her bs. 
numbed intelligence was as torpid as ever. Shs 
scarcely seemed to know that she was in a strangs 
place, and never voluntarily opened her lips to 
speak—she who used to have a gracious word {or 
every one. 

The day after her departure from Castle Inchvarn 
an open bareuche drove very slowly through tho 
village, while its occupant, a lady, examived every 
cottage na . 

Vara chanced to‘be;walking to and fro before th 
door of Iman’s ‘house. In her deep black garments, 
with her pale countenance, dreamy abstraction, an! 
grace, she made a striking object in thi 
ualid scene. : 

The lady in the carriage scrutinized her features 
with singular and intense interest, tarning in ler 
seat after the carriage hadipassed to continue her er- 
amination. When some distance off shestopped tle 

d, calling 1a woman ‘from her door-step, 
asked questions concerning Vara, au 
was informed of her painful —- 

‘Next morning a gray-head eminently digui- 
fied man in livery drove up ina close carriage to 
Iman’s door, descended, aad had a conference wii) 
“I Glonachen (the town fitteen mil 

wn miles 
off) eal teal menamndeney of Miss Guillamore, 
and, being rich and lonely, she offered Miss Guills- 
mores home until she wished to leave her. 

The was a widow, , and of the name of 
St. Colamb. Driving through Varra she had bew 
fortunate enough to see Miss Guillamore, and was % 
charmed by her looks and touched by her situation 
that she longed to be of use to her. 

The splendid oe quite enchanted Iman ani 
Sheelah O’Connel—it was the very thing for their 
young lady, they triumphantly agreed, and in half 
an hour Vara Guillamore was rolling away from the 
castle where she was born, to be the protégée of the 
unknown Lady Bountiful who had taken compassion 
on ber. 

In due time the carriage drew up before arather 
small but elegant and comfortable-looking house io 
the aristocratic quarter of the old town of Clonachen. 

A high stone wall shut in the house ard its tiny 
pleasure grounds, and the billowing mass of gew- 
green foliage lit up ‘by fiery fuchsias whieh hung 
over the wall gave passers-by a hint of the florid 
beauties within. ' 

A heavy wooden door was set deep in this wall, 
and on the door a emall silver plate was screwed 
bearing this inscription : 

“Mrs. Royal St. Colamb.” . 

The man in livery rang the bell, then assisted 
Vara from the coach and led ‘her, passive; and unit- 
terested as usual, to the door, which was almost i0- 
stantiy opened by a maid remarkable for the comeli- 
ness of her ‘and ‘tastefulness of ‘her atte. 
Indeed ‘ber costame ‘would have looked quaia'ly 
pretty at a fancy ball. She wore a soft gray drew 
and a eoquettish white muslin apron, frilled +4 
fluted to perfection; her dainty linen collaret wi 
fastened by a blush-rose-hued bow, aud on her bani- 
somely hair was perched a small lozenge o 
lawn and lace, the most ideal badge of servitude ia- 


With a highly trained air of respect this fir 
damsel led the way across the garden, which ws * 
blaze of autamn flowers arranged most artistically, 
through a small conservatory, where exotics of the 
most delicate and ethereal hues and of {aintes, 
subtlest perfumes were grouped in pots of aoe or 
ware by hands of no ordinary taste. ‘Phey reat! 
the farther end, where was a pair of folding 400% 
covered with pale gray. velvet; these the yous 
woman noiselessty opened, swept aside » silken 
curtain of a still paler hue, and announcing, witb * 
strong foreign accent, Miss ‘ Guillamore,” cently 
pushed Vara in and withdrew with the man in — 

Phe chamber in which Vara now stood silent 
self-absorbed was‘small,.and arranged with a * 
sumption of elegant simplicity, which was et!” 
where contradicted by tho exquisite fragility 





beauty of the adornments. 
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The walls were hung with a soft, opal-hued, 
Justrous brocade, here and there swept aside by a 
hand of consummate grace to disclose some lovely 
statuette of pink spar or snowy Carrara; the ceiling 
was faintly dyed as if by the reflection of a rosy 
evening sky, while from silvery curling cloudlets 
forms of matchless @elicacy seemed to. float; the 
floor was covered by a velvet carpet, the blending 
browns and grays of which suggested a fall of 
autumn leaves; and every niche was occupied by 
some quaint, fanciful.stand of curious brio-a-brac. 


‘An indescribable odour pervaded the atmosphere, 


too intangible and evanescent to amount to:a per- 
fume, yet fraught with a strange languorous delight 
which appealed to the:most delicate of sensual pas- 
sionsalmost as muchas soft-and tender music would 
have done. 

But of all the beautifal and elluring things in that 
sybarite chamber none was so utterly and bewilder- 
ingly enchanting as the occupant, the lady who had 
passed through Varra in her carriage to get a glimpse 
of Vara—Mrs. St. Columb. 

Her figure was tall, and of such just and noble 
proportions that one was not so much struck by its 
unusual height as by the flexile grace, the undulating 
wavings and balancings of its motion; a swan upon 
atranquil stream might alone imitate such curves. 
She had what a physiognomist would call a great 
countenance, heroism in its every feature, from 
dazzling brow to firm, round chin; the acuteness aud 
lustre of ‘the eye, the arch of the forehead, the 
subtle pointing of the: nose, and, above all, the pecu- 
liar set of the mouth, evidenced a being born to 
govern, determined to govern, and possessed of ‘that 
amazing, cool fortitude that i 





This was the meaning of the face which was wont | 


to draw all eyes with ite extraordinary beauty, but 


most eyes saw no farther than the noble features, the 


| smile, 


dazzling complexion, the gtacious and 
ridescent 


and the splendid orbs of changeful and 
hue. 

Those wonderful eyes! they were a study in them- 
selves. Now red-brown, now hazel, now black, who 
could tell what colour they were? For, like the 
Mexican opal described by  Lisgt,: their focus was 
constantly obscure by olive-coloured ‘mists, véiling 
and unveiling the inner splendour, 

Her hair provoked as muth dispute as her'eyes as 
to its hue; probably when dissected, hair by hair, 
half of them would have been found’ raven black, half 
yellow golden. 

This wondrous mass she wore coiled round her 
crown in @ massive plait and fastened with a jet ar+ 
row feathered with brilliants ; and, in trath, her whole 
hair seemed dusted with gold powder whenever a 
sunbeam rested on it. 

Her dress was as uuique'as‘ber person. Hor black 
silk robe, fitting loosely to ber figure, Was caught 
halfway down the bosom by a single diamond with- 
out apparent setting, and then fell open to her feet, 
displaying an under-garment of white crape; her 
long, wide sleeves swept almost to the oor, show- 
ing a sleeves of the same ‘peatly ‘white ma- 

erial, 

Mrs. St, Columbslowly crossed! ‘the room, stood be- 
fore Vara, and looked at her tong and intently. 

Vara kept her gaze riveted upon the floor, sunk fn 
dull apathy. 

“Poor child!” half«whispered ‘the lady, in’ faint, 
swec* accents touchéd with « foreign flavour. 

Not a muscle of Vara’s rigid countenance quiveréd 
in response. 

Mrs. St. Columb softly removed her bonnet and 
cloak, took her by the hand and led ‘her, passive a¢ 
usual, to a low seat faving a window that lovked itito 
4 jungle of white azaleas, 

Then she seated herself before a small piano, half 
hidden behind a fluted pillar which upheld « winged 
slatuette, and broke the stillvess with 's faint atid 
tender melody, 

Vara did not seetn te heed or t hear. 

Gradually the pianist changed the mood of ber ait 
ind slid into the heart of a very Whitlwind of strange 
madness, ranging through the whole of the emotions 
from intense regret to passionate despair ; ‘and yet 
through the agonizing tonfusion a thelody replete 
With sad veneration and tender humility passed and 
repassed like an angel’s Whisper consdling, counsél= 
ling, compussionating in language fit to penettate the 
most frozen of grief-bound hearts. 

Vara’s dull face stirred at last; she Tistenéd, she 
Understood, 

Her slight form began to quiver with ugitatton, the 

ars to roll down hercheeks } het lips ‘were conval- 
sively pressed together. 

. Again, again that mystic burst df fewpair answered 

* that divine whisper; it spoke'to the poor heatt as 
Soul to soul, 

: half-choked ory interrapted the musician; she 

i edround ; her guest had fallen on her knees. 

"8. St. Columb glided from her ‘place atid ratwed 





the young girl in her arms, sinking into the chair she 
had ocenpied, with her head close to her bosom. 

“Poor child!’ breathed the faint, sweet, foreign 
voiee again ; “weep your. heartinl here; you weep on 
the compassionate heart of a friend.” 

The soft beseechment of that hand and eye, the 
magnetic influence of that low-pitched voice, took 
the wildly sorrowing girl captive. 

She yielded herself to the stranger’s clasp and 
leaned upon her downy bosom as if she had found 
rest indeed. 

After a long while, when quite exhausted with 
tears, Vara drew a long sigh, lifted her head, and 
gazed upon the beauteous face of her companion. 

“Qh, who are you?” exclaimed she, fascinated and 
astonished, 

‘**T am one who has suffered so much sorrow in my 
day that I know how to feel for you. Iam one who 
hopes to be your friend and protector instead of those 
you have lost,” answered Mrs.'St. Golumb. 

Vara gently disengaged herself and glanced about 
her and back at the lady in wondering silence. Be- 
‘wilderment and alarm struggled for precedence in her 
speaking countenance, 

“ You would ‘like ‘to ‘know mote concerning me?” 
‘aid Mrs. St. Columb, witha gentle smile. “Ah! 
well, itis nataral. Iam a wealthy woman Without a 
being in the world whom I can call my own ‘to lavish 
my love upon ; I have learned of your most crushing 
misfortunes and long to adopt you for my sister, 
friend, whatever you choose, so'that I may have the 
happiness of succouring one even more unfortunate 
than myself. Now, my dear Miss Guillamore, I 
frankly offer you a home with me, for as long or as 
shott as you are pleased to stay, assuring ‘you that I 
‘am placing you tinder no obligation whatever, as you 
will soon understand when you have lived long 
enough with me to observe that it isa necessity of 
‘my nature to love anid cate for some being.” 

Doring ‘this address Vara’s emotions underwent 
many changes, her wotider incteaséd but her alarm 
vanished whdlly, add ‘her whole soul tutned with a 
sudden louate longing toward the generous and 
beautiful lady and the home she tendered. 


She was alone in the world, homeless, poftionless, 
erushéd by misfortune. From the innate generosity 
of her warm and imptilsive Irish nature she could 
perfectly understand and appreciate this offer from & 
stranger; she wotild have made such an offer her- 


self had she beon in Mra. St. Columb’s place. 

Filled with adthiration, gratitude, and.a host of 
agitated memories of ‘the lust past, Vara suddenly 
threw hetéelf on her knees beside Mrs. St Colamb, 
and lodkiug up with streaming eyes exclaimed : 

“What ¢an I do but say yes, and thank you from 
my heart?” 

“Mrs. St. ‘Odtamb gazed upon the upturned inno- 
cetit face with fixed eyes ; and how it was one cannot 
téll, bat in that moment, When eye met eye, both 
women shivered as ifa opirit had presed them by. 


We must now tétrace our steps to that night 
Which opens this tale for a farther elucidation of 
some Of the atrocious events which then occurred. 

The scene to which we would now invite attention 
fg the interior of Shane and Kathleen Guillamore’s 
house a few hours before the diabolical descent of 
the masked band upon it, 

Shane and Kathleen were brother and sister, the 
children of a worthy if humble pair who had lost 
their lives,'together with the two youngest of their 
offspring, during one of the visitations of the famine 
which so often decimates the poorer population of 
beautiful Ireland. Since that time, some four or five 
yearsago, Shanoatd Kathleen had kept house to- 
gether, working their modest little farm with a fair 
atnouht of success and winning “the good word ” of 
all who knew them for their honesty, sobticty, and 
obliging disposition. 

Shand eschewed all secret societics, and Kathleen | 
all coquéttish aniusenrents. They were, in a word, 
irreproachable. 

hane was now twenty-two, a stoit, jovial-looking 
young fellow, and Kathleen ‘was seventeen, the 
préttiest gitl by all odds in Ballycreenan, and as yet 
néither was.in love, 

To-night, however, Kathleen kept a pretty sharp | 
eye on her brother as he sat on the other,side of the | 
wide hearth gravely smoking his pipe while he gazed | 
into the hollow. caverns of the glowing turf fire, for a 
feminine suspicion had entered her mind that some- 
thing had happened to Shane. 

“ Augh, now, Shane!” exclaimed ‘she, “is it day- 
dhramin’ ye are, or ia it love-struck, fer, faith, your 
face grows longer ivery day, it does!” 

Shane étarted, and put on a less dreamy expres- 


ion, 

* Tat, Katty. Love-strutk, is it? Ho! ho! Woald 
you have my face always as broad’as Tim Foodle 
the Fool’s, wid the. simple laugh av him. the cre» 
thur?” 





“No; but it needn't to be as long asa ladder when- 
iver you sit down to your pipe. What’s the matter 
wid you, any way?” 

Involuntarily Shane drew a profound sigh as he 
shook the ashes from his pipe. 

“Now,” cried Katty half-playfully, half-reptoach- 
fully, ** would you tell me stories? It’s throuble that’s 
in it, Shane, the rint maybe, or rot in the praties; 
och, tell me now, agra,” and putting her knitting 
down on the table, she crossed the glowing hearth, 
and laid her nice little brown hands on his shoulders, 
her blooming cheek against his. 

*‘Augh! be aff wid yo for a comedherin coaxer; 
mebbe I’m foolish to give in'to ye at all.” 

“Well, Katty, lam in throuble, sore throuble, an’ 
I dinna know what's to become av us,” said Shane, 
laying his “ dudheen ” affectionately on his knee, and 
plunging both his hands into his thitk hair. “Ye 
saw Fool Tim talkin’ wid me beyant there to-day ?” 
continued he, in 4 half-whisper. “ Well, the gossoon 
isn’t all-there as all the wurruld knows, 80 he isn’t, 
but he couldn’t have dhrameéd what he tould me was 
happenin’ at the ould abbey Wednesday night. He 
slapes there. sometimes, the poor, afflicted crathur; 
and last Weduesday he wor lyin’ in the place that 
used for to be the chapél behind one of the big 
middle -pillars, when in comes a mather of ten ora 
dozen av the neighbours, all wid coverings on their 
faces, for to disguise thim beloike; an’ they held a 
sort av conference all in the dark afther goin’ through 
some @acret signs an’ that——” 

“ Saints and angels presarve us !” whispered Katty, 
her bright eyes dilating, “ thim’s the White Byes, for 
sartin.” 

®“'Whisht! asthore! don’t name thim; we don’t 
know what they wor,.an’a dumb mouth’s a safe 
mouth. Anny way they had met to be told by thei 
captain that wan av thim was athraitor that had in- 
formed against thim, an’ to be made to swear that no 
man there was the guilty wan——” 

“ Blessed Mother!” whispered Katty, her face pa- 
ling with awe. 

‘*Further,” continned Shane, lowering his voice 
still more cautiously, “‘they wor all bid to pass out 
of the chapel while the eaptain talked alone wid wan 
man; an’ fwhat do ye think they wor sayin’?” 

‘Goodness only knows!” exclaimed Katty, her 
eyes growing bigger and bigger, her rich bloom fad- 
ing. 

“ The captain—a sthrangor, Fool Tim says, wid an 
English tongue in his head—was soundin’ Phelim 
O’Hara—Tim knew him by the twang av him—about 
how wan called Shane Guillamore wor estamed in 
Ballycreenan.” 

“Och, murdher!” cried Katty, aghast. 

“ An’—whisper, Katty—whether the band ’ud be 
inclined to dale wid me in case it might be found that 
I was the thraitor!”’ 

(To be continued.) 








TENDERS will shortly be invited by the Russian 
Government for the construction of the proposed new 
canal which is to connect St, Petersburg with the 
sea, The contract, will, however, be given to no 
one who has not before executed similar work. 

A GENTLEMAN, who has had the privilege of 
seeing, and it may be of possessing, a penny coined 
during the present , year, (informs us that the autho- 
rities of the Mint have made the Queen’s head some- 
thing like the Queen. 

Tue decorations of the late Duke of Brunswick 
Were recently sold by auction by Messrs. Debenham 
Storr, and Co., the total amount realized being about 
5,000. The Grand Cross of the order of “La Fidé- 
lité de Bade,” ornamented with carbuncles, diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, fetched 869/., and 
the Grand Oross of the order of ‘Le Lion de Zach- 
tingen de Bade,” the four arms of whichare com- 
posed of a single emerald, and the centre in dia- 
monds, was sold for 5781. 

Russtan Lavy Vocarists.—The nowest impor. 
tation is eight Scandinavian lady vooalists.who sing 
quaint Russian songs ,and chorally arranged German 
waltzes. T wo arefirst soprani, two are second soprani, 
two are first alti, and two are second alti. A little 
picturesqueness of costume is a graat help to our 
foreign troupes, and our Russian vocalists are ani- 
formly attired in a closely fitting costume of black 
velvet, with searves of cerise and av! ite, and shoulder- 
knots.of greenand blue. The perfect blending -of 
their voices, and the strange swing: of the Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube,” by Strauss, for example, as it 
comes from their lips, constitute.a new and ageceable 
sensation. 

InpIan Sei¥-Sacrrrice.—Six weeks ago, says the 
San Francisco Bulletin,;seven male Indians and a 
young Indian woman started to cross Olear Lake, 
near the northernend, in-a: small boat, which was 
capsized three-miles fromland. They righted it, but 
as the lake was rough they could not bale it out, and 
while full of water it would not support more than 
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The men put the girl in, and held on to 
the edges of the boat, supporting themselves by 
swimming till exhausted and chilled through the 
cold water, and then dropping off and sinking one 
by one. They showed no thought of disputing the 
young woman’s exclusive right to the boat. She 
was saved by their self-sacrifice. 

Tun “ CALLINGS ” OF OUR PRESENT M.P.s.—The 
followng table may be of interest ; the first figures 
referring to pre-ballot days, and the second to the 
present House: Lawyers, 129, 139 ; sons of peers, 
109, 92; squires, 109, 129; army, 106, 95; merchants, 
98, 100; baronets, 68, 64: sons of M.P.s., 58, 55; 
sons of baronets, 29, 25; bankers, 18, 24; knights, 
13, 11; sons of knights, 12, 17 ; navy, 9, 12; brewers, 
8, 17; engineers, 8,8; diplomatists, 7, 6; newspaper 
proprietors, 7, 9; medical men, 6, 6; peers, 5, 5 ; 
University professors, 5, 4 ; farmers, 2, 3 ; dissenting 
ministers, 2, 1; architect, 1,0; accountant, 1,1; 
miners, 0, 2. 

Ove of the “ privileges ” of the House of Commons 
is that “beer, wine, and spirits ” may bo “ drunk on 
the premises” without any licence whatever. If an 
exciseman entered St. Stephen’s, and, after obtaining 
evidence, proceeded against the refreshment contrac- 
tors for selling alcoholic liquors without a licence, 
he would soon be laid by the heels as having com- 
mitted a violation of the privileges of the House, If 
the members of a self-denying ordinance would for 
only one single session shut up the bar, give out iced 
water alone in the smoking-room, stop the whiskey 
of the Irish and Scotch members, inhibit the brandy 
and seltzer of the English, and serve up suppers with 
tea and coffee, they would be in a position to calculate 
the inconvenience caused by their early closing hours 
to a large portion of the public. 


one person. 








SUMMER CAROL. 


Gay comes the glorious summer, 
Soft falls the rosy light 
On the hills and green, leafy tree-tops, 
And everything is bright. 
Sweet are the song-birds singing, 
In woodland valleys fair, 
And every breeze is bringing 
The odour of flow’rets rare. 


Now the playful streams run laughing 
And singing towards the sea, 

And each morning the sun is quaffing 
The dewdrops from the lea. 

The patient herd stand grazing 
Beneath the forest shade, 

Where the orb of the sun is blazing, 
Or in the streamlet wade. 


Oh, that the joyous summer 
Could last the livelong year ! 
That no dull and gloomy winter 
Would come with visage drear! 
Would that the young birds ever 
Might sing in the greenwood fair, 
And the flowers be faded never, 
And earth no snow wreaths wear ! 
L. E, C. H. 





SENSATIONS OF STARVING. 


For the first two days through which a strong 
and healthy man is doomed to exist upon nothing 
his sufferings are perhaps more acute than in the 
remaining stages—he feels an inordinate, unspeak- 
able craving at the stomaca night and day. The 
mind runs upon beef, bread and other substantials, 
but still, in a great measure, the body retains its 
strength, 

On the third and fourth days, but especially on the 
fourth, this incessant craving gives place to a sink- 
ing and weakness of the stomach, accompanied by a 
nausea. The unfortunate sufferer still desires food, 
but with a loss of strength he loses that eager crav- 
ing which is felt in the earlier stages. Should he 
chance to obtain a morsel or two of food, he swal- 
lows it with a wolfish avidity; but five minutes 
afterwards his sufferings are more intense than ever. 
He feels as if he had swallowed a living lobster, 
which is clawing and feeding upon the very founda- 
tion of his existence, 

On the fifth day his cheeks suddenly appear hol- 
low and sunken, his body attenuated, his colour is 
ashy pale, and his eyes wild, glassy and cannibalish, 
The different parts of the system now war with 
each other. The stomach calls upon the legs to go 
with it in quest of food; the legs, from weakness, 
refuse. 

The sixth day brings with it increased suffering, 
although the pangs of hunger are lost in an over- 
powering languor and sickness, The head becomes 
giddy—the ghosts of well-remembered dinners pass 
in hideous processions through the mind. 


The seventh day comes, bringing increasing lassi- 
tude and further prostration of strength. ‘lhe arms 
hang lifelessly, the legs drag heavily. The desire 
for food is still left, to a degree, but it must be 
brought, not sought. ‘I'he miserable remnant of life 
which still hangs to the sufferer is a burden almost 
too grievous to be borne; yet his inherent love of 
existence induces a desire still to preserve it, if it 
can be saved without a tax upon bodily exertion. 
The mind wanders. At one moment he thinks his 
weary limbs cannot sustain him a mile, the next, he 
is endowed with unnatural strength, and if there be 
a certainty of relief before him, dashes bravely and 
strongly forward, wondering whence proceeds his 
new and sudden impulse. W. W. H., M.D. 








HOW SEA LIONS ENJOY LIFE; 

Ir is an extraordinary, interesting sight to see the 
marine monsters, many of them bigger than an ox, at 
play in the surf, and to watch the superb skill with 
which they know how to control their own motions 
when a huge wave seizes them and seems likely to 
dash them in pieces against the rocks. They love 
to lie in the sun upon the bare and warm rocks; and 
here they sleep, crowded together, and lying upon 
each other in inextricable confusion. The bigger the 
animal, the greater his ambition appears to be to 
climb to the highest summit ; and when a huge, slimy 
beast has, with infinite effort, attained a acme | 
peak, he does not tire of raising his sharp-pointed, 
maggot-like head, and complacently looking about 
him. 

They are a rough set of brutes—rank bullies, I 
should say ; for I have watched them repeatedly, as 
a big feliow shouldered his way among his fellows, 
reared his huge front to intimidate some lesser seal 
which had not secured a favourite spot, and, first 
with howls, and if these did not suffice, with teeth 
and main force, expelled the weaker from his lodg- 
ment. The smaller sea lions, at least those which 
have left their mothers, appear to have no rights 
which anyone is bound to respect. They get out of 
the way with an abject promptness which proves 
that they live in terror of the stronger mem- 
bers of the community; but they do not give up 
their places without harsh complaints and piteous 
groans, 

Plastered against the rocks, and with their lithe 
and apparently boneless shapes conformed to the 
rude aud sharp angles, they are a wonderful, but not 
a graceful or pleasing sight. At a little distance 
they look like huge maggots, and their slow, ungainly 
motions upon land do not lessen this resemblance, 
Swimming in the ocean, at a distance from the land, 
they were inconspicuous objects, as nothing but the 
head shows above water, and that only at intervals. 
But when the vast surf, which breaks in mountain 
waves against the weather side of the Farallones 
with a force which would in a single sweep dash to 
pieces the biggest Indiaman—when such a suri, 
vehemently and with apparently irresistible might, 
lifts its tall white head, and with a deadly roar lashes 
the rocks half-way to their summit—then it is a 
magnificent sight to see a dozen or half a hundred 
great sea lions at play in the very midst and fiercest 
part of the boiling surge, so completely masters of 
the situation that they allow themselves to be carried 
within a foot or two of the rocks, and, at the last and 
imminent moment, with an adroit twist of their 
bodies, avoid the shock, and, diving, re-appear beyond 
the breaker, C. N. 





CANCER. 

No facts have been observed which authorize the 
conclusion that cancer is an inherited disease ; it is 
always a local disease, begins at some point in the 
body and disseminates itself until the whole con- 
stitution is impregnated with it and every fibre of 
the body becomes cancerous, that is, contains more 
or less of the cancerous principle, just as a poisonous 
bite beginning at a pin point spreads its baleful 
effects until the whole system comes within the 
deadly shadow of it. Thus it is that real cancer can 
never be eradicated by cutting it out ; the whole 
blood is cancerous, and must develope itself some- 
where ; just like a root of clover—cut it out of the 
ground, it will grow no more at that spot, but there 
are tendrils to the main root which have shot out a 
foot or more away, which will shoot up in the form 
of half a dozen clover plants, when the parent stock 
has been removed. 

There is a spurious cancer, apparently like the 
real,and which is often cured with a variety of 
poultices,and the persons who do this set them- 
selves up as real cancer curers, and draw their 
patients from points thousands of milesaway. The 
better plan in all cases, perhaps, is to rely on the 
opinion of a physician. 

Although cancerous persons do not propagate the 





disease, they do beget consumptive children, Con- 





sumption is always the result of debility, of » want 
of general good health, whatever may be the causos 
of the same ; but cancer often attacks persons why 
have vigorous health, Cancer is terribly painfn), 
with a slow march to inevitable death, with a hor. 
rible odour during the whole sickness. There ig ay 
impression on many minds that the finger nails ary 
poisonous to a sore, from the frequent observation of 
the fact that sores conveniently situated for “pick. 
ing ” get well slowly, if at all ; the reason is that jf 
a sore is disturbed frequently, as on the lip or abou; 
the nose, it begins to lose the power of healing; 


|and nature, seemingly angry in being 80 often 


thwarted in her efforts to cure, abandons the case, 
the edges of the sore become hard, then cancerous, 
and death follows. Hence, disturb healiag sores ay 
little as possible ; never pick off a scab, and yo: 
what an intense desire there is on the part of, 
person having a sore to“ pick” it. In all cases le 
the scab fall off of itself. 


Russtan Items.—Princess Marie of Mecklenburg. 
Schwerin, the betrothed of the Grand Duke Vladinir 
Alexandrovitch of Russia, proposes, in preparation 
for her marriage—which is to take place on the 
80th of August—to_acquire a knowledge of tho 
Russian language. The German Ambassador of 
St. Petersburg, Prince Reuss, has been requested to 
select a master, and has despatched his own inter- 
preter, M. Sergoyeff, to the grand-ducal capital to 
undertake “the task of instruction. The Grand 
Duke Alexis, who was over here recently with his 
father the Czar, has been appointed to the command 
of the Russian frigate ‘ Svetlana,” and is to be sent 
off on his travels again very shortly. The Ozare- 
witch and his wife are now at the palace of T'sars- 
koe Seloe, and the former is interesting himself 
about the establishment cf a Museum of Russia 
antiquities and historical records. 

DureaM CATHEDRAL.—Sir Gilbert Scott is about 
to undertake some alterations in the interior of Dur- 
liam Cathedral. He proposes to erect a very open 
choir screen, and to re-arrange the stalls, so that the 
back row shall be brought in front of the pier, in- 
stead of being between them, as is now the case 
Their present position dates only from about the 
year 1845, when the Jacobean organ screen was 
removed, The organ will probably be divided, and 
placed in the two opposite arches of the westernmost 
bay in the choir." The old stall ends—very rich and 
interesting examples of the carving of Charles I's 
time—are to be retained, a conservative measure 
which we hope will be imitated elsewhere. Tho 
prejudice against everything which is not Gothic 
has already cost us too many of these valuable post- 
Reformation fittings, Sir Gilbert also proposes to 
lay the choir with a marble pavement in what may 
be called the Italian fashion. 

Uss or SprcTacies.—When you find that you 
are beginning instinctively to go to the window or 
the open door when you take up a paper or bvok to 
read, it is time for you to purchasw a pair of spec- 
tacles; then get those of the lowest inagnifying 
power, for if they magnify too much the eyes will 
get prematurely old—will fail rapidly. If, while 
reading, you find an inclination to stop and wink the 
eyes, as if to clear them, you need spectacles, or if 
you have them already you require older ones. A 
good way to rest the eyes from reading or fine sew- 
ing is either to close them for a few minutes, or look 
at something a long distance off ; this gives grest 
relief. Do not purchase glasses at cheap places, for 
there is great danger that the glasses are not alike— 
have not exactly the same focus, or are made of soft 
glass, which is easily scratched and then older ones 
are soon required. ‘I'he value of brazilian pebbles, 
which is a natural glass, is their greater harduess; 
hence they are not easily injured, last a great while 
and the eyes get old very slowly. 

THE FARMER VERSUS THE CooK.—Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay, in a speech at the dinner of the Berks and 
Hants Agricultural Society, contrasted the economy 
and skill of the British farmer with the wastefulness 
and ignorance of the British cook. After applauding 
the enterprise and care with which farmers conducted 
their operations, he said that though the finest joints 
were placed before the cooks, the result was n0t 6? 
good as was produced in France with a few oddsand 
ends which many in this country would rej 
altogether. Take the evidence of their family butcher, 
and they would find him state that his losses often 
arose from not being able to dispose of those odds and 
ends and scraps which not only poor people but the 
rich made such good out of in France. This 0 
economical cookery was not confined to the houses 
of the rich. It was much worse in the cottages o 
the poor. Asa rule, where the means were smalles 
the waste was greatest. This amounted toa uatioutl 
calamity, which, once recognized, ought, in thes? 
practical days, to be taken in baud, and, if possible 
diminished or cured. 
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FAIR ANNE OF CLY. 
THE STORY OF A LIFE’S AMBITION. 


» 
>_> 


CHAPTER XX. 
What a bridge 
Of glass I walk upon, over a river 
Of certain ruin, mine own weighty fears 
Cracking what would support me! 
Shakespeare. 

In the midst of the momentary confusion and sur- 
prise the countess did as many others would have 
done in her place, Anne gave way toa sudden and 
womanlyimpulse which arose from the old memories 
still dear to her, and called her cousin by his Chris- 
tian name. 

“Sidney,” she said, ‘ how you surprised me.” 

She held out her hand to him with her old sweet, 
frank smile, and in that moment of brief elysium 
jag almost forgot the gulf that was now between 

em. 

“Anne,” he replied, with the old familiarity of 
former years, “this is very unexpected. How have 
you been? Iam so glad to meet you once more.” 

Lord Herbert drew back. He saw in a moment 
that they were relations, and there was no cause for 
interference. 

The viscount, having bowed and formally shaken 
bands with his fair young stepmother, looked on 
with a degree of curiosity mixed with his evident 
‘musement at the meeting. 

Arthur was as gay and flippant as ever, bursting 
into conversation at once with his old friend the 
Warquis, commenting most ruthlessly upon Athens, 
the Athenians past and present, and laughing over 
some of the inscriptions found on a few of the old 
rulng, and wound up by suggesting the stern neces- 
sity of starting an anti-archwological society for the 
abolition of these useless relics of antiquity, and the 
Propagation of modern progress. 

Siduey and his lovely cousin had walked on side 
by side. 

Anne could not resist the longing to inquire after 

the old folks athome. The letters she had received 
Were brief and reserved, she said, as if they feared to 
Waste in the old strain of affectionate confidence. 
Pa a is my darling mother?” she asked, ten- 
. “Well, when I last saw her,” Sidney replied; “ she 
bey been ill. I have only been to Cly once since you 
et the old place.” 

nels too, deserted them, Sidney ?” 

What was Ito do? I could not remain in Cly 
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(THE BROKEN TRUST.] 


after what had happened. Besides, it was time I put 
myself out in the world; uncle thought so tuo,” 

“ But you parted friends, did you not?” 

“ Yes; uncle and aunt were both generous and 
kind to me—kinder than I deserved, and I regret 
that I left them in anger. I went to London with 
Lord Arthur, I have been studying under two of the 
greatest architects in England. I have taken a tour 
to study ancient architecture. We have but lately left 
Pompeii.” 

**Do you like the profession ?” 

“Very much. I may make a name some day—who 
knows? There is room, and the ladder of fame may 
be, in my opinion, successfully mounted with dogged 
perseverance to the goal of success.” 

** Which merit will always bring.” 

Sidney shook his head gravely. 

“ No,” he said, “ merit does not always succeed. 
Honour and fame are more the rewards of sucvess 
than of merit.” 

The countess looked at him earnestly. 

Short as the time was since they had parted, Sid- 
ney had changed. 

He looked older by some years, a hard line or two 
could be traced round his firmly set mouth, and an 
habitual coutraction of the brows gave him a grave 
and thoughtful air. 

“T have a very different opinion of the world now,” 
he went on, “to what I had when at the old home, 
with no better knowledge of it than what I gained 
from books. Wipe out the selfish, the heartless, the 
dishonourable, the sham, the false, the deceit, aud 
the world would be a chaos. People live too rapidly, 
too hard. There is no room left for the over-con- 
scientious, no room for generous impulse; you must go 
with the times and concentrate your love, your 
generosity, your care and respect fpr one person 
only—self !” 

“A time will come, I hope, Sidney, when you will 
think more kindly and more gently of the world,” 
said Lady Anne, quietly. 

“ Never, I fear,’”’ he answered, with the short, bitter 
laugh of acynic. “ Life’s battle is a hard one, and those 
who lose must go to the wall and remain in the ruck 
of drudgery and dependence, and I don’t intend to bea 
loser if I can help it. But, tell me, have you heard of 
the Lynns’ great trouble ?” 

“ Yes, but it is over. Kate is safe!” 

“Safe, but she isacripple. How long she will 
remain 80 is a question of time. But tell me of your- 
self, Anne. You are very happy now ?” 

s = earl is very good to me ; can I be other- 
wise 2?” 

“No, how sheuld you? How many are theve ia 





this world who would sell their soul for a little, and 
ou——” 
** This is our hotel,” said the countess, quietly. 

She had unconsciously exhibited a ceriain air of 
hauteur and. dignity from present associations, and 
did not quite relish Sidney’s slightly sardonic allu- 
sions to the past. 

They paused on the steps for Arthur and Lord 
Herbert ‘to come up with them. 

**T am very sorry that the earl has gone to Eng- 
land, ‘Lady Auve said, turning to her handsome young 
stepson. ‘I had more than vnce hoped to bring you 
together again; father and son should never Le parted 
in life.” 

“Thank you, my lady. A charming sentiment, but 
I fear, however much the son might believe in it, 
the father is not likely to.” 

“We can only judge of those who have been 
tried,” was the somewhat sage remark, from the 
fair young countess, “ Will you come up for one 
hour? There will be a few visitors shortly, some of 
them not strangers to you.” 

“Your ladysbip is very kind, and, with your 
permission, I wiil return in about an hour?” 
answered the viscount, glancing at his somewhat 
dusty attire as the real excuse fur his wish to returm 
to his hotel. The countess bowed assent. 

Vyneden escorted her to the staircase, and them 
rejoined Lord Arthur and Sidney. 

He strolled back to the viscount’s hotel, where 
Sidney was staying. 

Night had come on now, and Lord Arthur's atten- 
tion was attracted by the appearance of a lady who 
had twice followed them very closely. 

“ Who is that ?” he asked, pausing and looking back. 

“ Whom do you mean ?” asked Lord Herbert. 

“That woman with an elegant figure, quick and 
gliding step, and dark skirt.” 

“I do not know that I have seen her before.” 

“T have, twice to-night; her figure, and general 
style are familiar to me,” 

The marquis laughed. 

“ Perhaps you know better than any one else,” he 
said, resuming his journey. 

‘*If I see her again,” said the viscount, gravely, “* F 
shall most certaiuly follow her.” 

He did see her again, he had kept a sharp look out 
on the way back to the hotel where the Countess of 
Dalyell was staying, and within twenty yards of it 
came full upon the same veiled lady, and he started 
forward as if to ley a hand upon her as she turued 
and rapidly glided away. 

“What is in the wind?” he said, with » 
troubled look. “I know her now, I penetrated ber 
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veil in spite of herself. That is Charlotte Nupton, 
and she is here for no good purpose.” 

Sidvey and Lord Herbert had both heard of her. 

Nothing farther was said now, as the twenty yards 
between the spot where Charlotte Nupton bad stood 
nnd the hotel had been got over while the wissount 
was proclaiming his discovery. 

He did not deem the circumstamee worth ypawecond 
thought, but laughed it off este Jaughed meat 
things off, and presented hime@lfibeforo shis sweet 
young stepmother and her guestems; ndwemiling 
and handsome as when she first knewihim as Axthar’ 
only. : 

‘The guests were few. ‘Qailytwo Prench families 
and one English, acquainted weith ‘Dalyell, had fol- 
lowed them to Athens, They wveue allstrangers to 
Sidney. 

He Tried hard to.be.lively.amengst them, but could 
not even be rational. His eyes would linger upan 
the woman who thad theen ‘tréined for his wife ; dis 
thoughts svould rewertsto the past, antl the old fiense 
passion for the lowély emeature. camo back in spite.ef 
himself and the.sagredtharcierof matrimony whidh 
was between them. ’ 

By degrees ‘he became silent -and reflective, then | 
moody and wolitary. ‘When the countess aves en- 
gaged in conversation with ny of her «isitors ie 
would repair to theikaleony and drearily webiff-away | 
8 cigarette. q 

He hatef thewmargnis for his brilliawt fimency af 
speech, he was jealous of his attentions ‘to her whem 
be never could drive wholly from _his.breast. 

“I wishMihbad not seen her,” he mused, when (fer 
the third time he had stolan-ont of the drawing-room. 
“T thougbt all these pangsawere over. Surely they 
were bittenand lasted longenough. Butno! thesight | 
of her haswevised them sani intensified them. 
will leave Athens, I daremet stay here with ber.” { 

He madeithis resolve withyevery intention.of deeep-" 
ing it. There was notliiag new in Siduey Gerdiff 
pleying theman. His heart was sound enough in 
its prineiples. He tried-tothink, with Congreme, dhat 
** natuze £e@aciiillots his proper sphere.”’ ; 

‘ Providenge has taken Ler from:moe,” ho thought, 
sadly, “and I cannot repine.” 

Though Sidney Cardiff Iike@ to fancy he had 
turned cynic, that he was callous and worldly, because 
he went for a few months into dissipation to drown 
his first great sorrow, he was still honourable and 
upright, an ambitious but a discontented man. 

His sweet.cousip, in a cousiuly way, chided him for 
seeming so.dull. Her womanly instinct told her the 
cause, but womanly prudence suggested the expe- 
dient of making him believe that the past was all 
forgotten. 

She played her part well, the part of an unaf- 
fected, amiable relative, speaking tenderly of old 
times and.of the old house, calling him:Sidney' be- 
cause the tie of kin gave ber that privilege. 

“Shall I seo you again to-morrow, Sidney?” she 
sail, when the guests had departed and Lord Herbert 
was couversing apart with another. 

“ Shall I come, Anne ?” 

“ Why do you ask in that tone, Sidney ?” 

“ Because.” he answered, with a desperate kind of 
earnestness, “I have been thinking I .ehall leave 
Athens at once, that it is better I should,” and then, 
alter a little hesitation, “for both our sakes, Anne,” 

No amount of acting could ever have carried Aune 
through that moment as did her natural dignity and 
virtuous pride. Her eyes opened with surprise,a rose 
tint mantled her fair brow, and she drew herself up, 
quite unconscious of the womanly grace of the act. 

“ Sidney,” she said, looking full into his eyes, “for 
the sake of old times, for the aake of those wholoved 
and still love you as their own, I do not wish to for- 
get that you are my cousin, my old playmate, my 
brother in all but the blood tie. I shall never forget 
that I loved you as a brother, I shall always love you 
as my cousin; but I also shall not forget that Iam a 
wife, Sidney, nor forget a wife’s duty. Ifyou fear for 
yourself I pity you. Do not fear for me, Let us be 
frank even if we arecommonplace. We must nolonger 
indulge in childish fancies. Romantic sentiment 
some would call it; a sense of honour tells me it is a 
mortal sin. You are a man, Sidney, and:you gave 
promise to be a frank-hearted, ingenuons one, Keep 
that promise and your cousin’s friendship. Good 
night.” 

Humiliated and abashed, Sidney returned the pres- 
sure of her soft, white hand, but made no reply, only 
gave an eloquent glance with his large hazel eyes, 
then drooped his head, and, with a sigh, turned away 
and left the room. 

He was soon followed by Lord Herbert and Arthur, 
and they joined him on the steps under the piazza. 

He was mopish going along, remained deaf to the 
conversation of his companions, uttered a cold “* Good 
night” when Vyneden left them, and when in his 
room with Arthur he expressed the burden of his 


I} him 


**T shall leave Athens at once,” he said, moodily. 
** But do not let me drag you away, my lord.” 

“ My dear Sidney, don’t look so gloomy and don’t 
address me in that hatefully formal way. I made it 
a compact to travel with you for tho first three years 
of your careerand I shall doso. Any explanation of 
this.sudden resolution is scarcely necessary. I saw 
what passed ‘to-night. Play the man, old fellow. 
Your sweet little cousin played the woman well 
enough. She «won't stay here long, therefore .re- 
main until you have fulfilled the purpose you had in 


‘}wiow when we came. If yomare going to beiturned, 


aside ‘by every ‘trivial aecident that occurs your, 
dime and money will be thrown away for novulterier | 
benefit. Still, donot be guided’ by-me-:” 

“Thank you, Arthar; your advice 'is'sound and 
yreasonable. I will act upon it. Athens is large 
enough for us both. I can spare her and domy.duty 
to myself. I will devote the next few daysto ekketeh- 


There was a melancholy ‘satisfaction in ‘the re- 
solve to :find occupation for his mind in ~work,and 
Arthuravendered how far he would keep:toit. 

Siduey tbegan the next day, studiously avoiding’ 
‘the quarters.where the countess would »possibly be 
aeen ; but in the quiet of the evening ‘he-was prowl- 
ing beneath the windows of the thatél, listening to 
her voice.as’he sang or the musiciwthen she played, 
vor’watching ‘the outline of her elegastt figure, while 
.he passed sto.and fro in the deep shadows, meilita- 
tively smoking. fragrant o 
In ‘the Gay ‘he ‘kept ‘to 
evening he became a solitary sentinel beneath the 
wvindows of the hotel which contained the idol of his 
tboyhood’s affection. He knew it was madness, but it 
was sweet madness, andthat may be some excuse for | 


‘Lard Herbert wasatill:s faithful ond-constentes-| 
willing de- 


and she 
time 


‘it. 

She had driven over one evening withmadame to 
visit one of the French families, Madame Le Com- 
tesse Maillett, who was'too indisposed to leave her 
bed 


When Lady Anne returned to the ‘hoté] "Madame 
Marville retired straightway'to herewn apartment, 
and her ladyship entered thedrawing-room as’quietly 
as was her custom. 

She almost uttered a startled-ery. 

There sat Dalyell with ‘his baé¢k towaris ‘her, ‘his 
head lowered, his arms turned upwerds anti the fingers 
of each hand pressed against each other. 'The attitude 
was that of one lost entirely in deep and apparently 
grave meditation. 

She was etill young and impulsive, and ‘impulse 
carried her away. 

She ran lightly up behind him and clapped’ both 
her tiny hands over his-eyes. 

‘Who isit ?” .she said, bounding down, 

But instead of her lordly husband tenderly ‘remov- 
ing her hands and retainiug them in ‘his,he tore them 
down, threw them aside, and leapt up asff‘he had 
been shot. 

Poor child! She recoiled witha lowery. ‘There 
was something almost terrible in the gleam of' bis 
black eyes, the lowering of his blaéker ‘brows and 
the stonelike rigidity of his grayish-white face. He 
looked Jike a perfect demon.as he -confronted ‘her, 
and ~y was fascinated as‘by the deadly glance of a 
snake. 


CHAPTER XX1. 


"Tis melancholy, and a fearful sign 
Of human frailty, folly, also.crime, 
That.loveand marriage rarely can com- 


te, 
Altheugh they 
self eli 


both are’born in the very 
-same clime. 
Marriage from love Jike vinegar ‘from 


wine, 
A sad, sour, sober beverage—by time 
Is sharpened from its.high, celestial fla- 


vour, 
Down to a very homely household savour. 
‘Byron. 

THERE was an air of dangerous, deadly calmuess in 
the earl’s anger that, while it fascinated the fair 
young countess and held her dumb, it made her 
tremble. 

What had she done ?—what could it: mean’? Surely 
the simple, childish act she had just committed could 
never in itself raise such fiendish ion! 

** Madam, for Heaven's ake! do not' forget yourself 
in that way,” he said, sternly, “Will you-never re- 
member that you:are wo longer a country girl, nor 
in a farmhouse a t farmers? ‘Will you ‘never 





thoughts very briefly. 


| ing was at the tbottomf allithis ? 


able 


+ 


volity? AmI toentrust you with the dignity o 
my honour and name, or shall I find you a playground 
and playmates? I always dreaded this miserably 
folly. I dread it—hate it more now that I hays 
a mae to believe that it is the forerunner o 
sin.” 


The look that accompanied the threelast words 
started into lifeamew‘terror in the fairgoaung wife's 
beating heart. 

“Why do youassumetthis guilelessness'thinking tp 
hide your real maturemud your dishovourable ip. 
tentions fromm?” 

Dishononrabicintention®! Poor child! She heard 
the wordsSikeconeiina@ream. ‘What fesrful mean- 

She could not 
speak, and: 


on: 
“ So, my ‘lally,bridfas was the timetthat I wy 
absent you must Mill amy ‘honse «with your undesir. 
rélationsani ‘hetbour/the disobadiemt.son I liavy 
vyourrank anil wealth thi 
to’ the dishousur of ime ani 

“My syon do -me a wery 


lori, t wrong, 
‘Heaven is:my judge, I have pliner tales 
by a thougitt, never. ts I hepe for wedemption | 
swear it'!” F 
“ Matiam, I ido igxdt wish te ‘hear amélodramatic 
speeshes. ‘T hethonaur ofithe house df’ Dabyell isin your 
haniis,end-sdlby it by so muchas a ‘breath of scandal 
and ‘I send yon disgraced, an «outcast fron 
. Winéil your years df ,youtiifinl Solly ar 
ee 


| steiefhy under tthe sare ani 

Wiarsille. When:you ar 

olii.and discreet enough:to!ke mistress af my ‘house | 
will.cease:to have amistrass foryou. Tadonstand mn: 
J 4ia poo hae —e Aor you to 

any girlish wliim er waaiity. e si 
thavediewobved upoo 

-you, rementber this, amd ‘newer ilet me thaver recur- 
-xenee of your “late-mmaeenity thdhaviour. In thro 
}deys I shall.send you back to England, and be careful 
dest through your own fait I.send you back to your 


“My lori, am grieved and sorry. Forgive me. | 
Will-indeed try and not offend you again. Indeed,| 
will not.” 

Tears of bitter sorrow and repentance coursed 
down her now pallid cheeks, but Dalyell did not 
pause to say\one kindly word. _He took them ass 
just tribute to the outraged dignity of the house of 
Dalyell, and, with ;a cold and lofty sir,strode outof 
the rvom, and, as Anne thought, out of the house. 

She gave vent to her grief in tears then, sobbing 
as if her poor heart. would break, with her face buried 
in her hands, anderouchiag down on the blue damask 
couch—voh! so miserable, so heart-chilled and de- 
solate ! 

She did not hear a soft, hesitating step behind her, 
nor see Lord Herbert.enter the drawing-room, nor 
know of ‘bis presence at all until a ‘hand was laid 
gently on her shoulder, and another placed tenderl; 
eal her waist to raise her from her. recumbent pos- 


ture. 

“My lady! what is'the matter, Latly Dalyell ?” ssid 
a low, impassioned voice, ‘ My poor, simple child! 
Anne—sister, look up. ‘Tell me what is the 
matter.” 

She recognized Lord Herbert's voice, and she went 
to him as a réfuge‘from ‘her bitter grief, and, restiog 
her head on_his.expansive chest,.sobbed out her sor- 
row there, A 

Phe felt his strong frametrenible and the hand tha) 
stroked back the rippling hair from her wet cheeks 
was hot and feverish. 

“Speak ‘to me, Aune. “Téll me what fs the cause of 
this. Who has upset you? Calm yourself, my dar- 
ling ¢hild, calm yourself.” 

He took ‘her closer to*him and’ kissed her as 4 bro- 
ther'would—gently, reverently on the forehead. 

“ My child, do not go.on'so. Who‘has been here? 

“ He, Warton. ‘Have you not seen him?” 

“1? No. But,‘io Heaven’s name T implore you to 
tell me what he ‘has said or done.” 

“ Ah, my lord, ah, Herbert, do ‘adviso me. Do 
be kind to me, will,you not?” 

“ Always,” he said, fervently. 

She calmed herself a ‘little, and wiped away th? 
tears ; then-she told him what had happened, how 
she had found the earl, her playful greeting and its 


results. 

Lord Herbert turned ghastly pale, and. looked dow9 
at ‘the fair beauty with more pity than surprise '> 
his glance. 

6 felt a dangerous sympathy for her then, 8? 
was more’ to him than such friendship as the ear 
and he held her close to himin a gentle, protectiv?, 
brotherly way. 

“+ Warton is wrong,” he said, earnestly, “sdly 
wro I did not think that he would. act like this 9 
soon. It seemsto me strange, inexplicable that Pro 


you shoulionty use! 
mine?” 





conquer your childishuegs, your ill-mannered fri- 


vidence should give one so lovely and so good 10 * 
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man of his cold, unappreciative nature, while those 
who would love aud cherish her.as a priceless trea- 
surearo——"" 

“ Herbert!” 

“Forgive me, my dear child. I mean noharm,no 
wrong, You have become to me dearer than a sister, 
avd all that I pray for isthe privilege of being to you 
as a brother always.” 

“ What can Ido, Herbert?” 

“J know not, my poor child, Even to give you 
the best and purest brotherly advice ‘is danger- 
ons. It must be hard indeed fer you to understand 
Warton’s humours. Yet to humour them,to be patient 
and gentle till time shall change him,is all that Ican 
advise. How deeply sorry I am for you, how deeply 
I deplore this blight upon your domestic: happiness, [ 
dare not trust myself tosay. You are his wife, a 
sacred, solemnly sacred tie binds you to.him for better 
or for worse, and even should your love for him 
cease your sense of duty will remain. .Poor:child, 
how barren your. gentle heart must, seem left; alons 
in its cold, fruitless search for the love that should 
be your guide aud.comfort, our pillarof faith. Re- 
member there is much wisdom in these words: Wait 
and hope. Patience and virtue must and will bring 
their own reward.” 

“TI will be patient always, even if'I am unhappy,” 
answered the fair.young countess, when,a quick 
footstep made them both turn, to behold Dalyell 
standing within the threshold of. the door, glaring 
upon them with the fury of a demon. 

Lord Herbert started and coloured slightly, then he 
drew bimself proudly up, while Anue stood with her 
hands clasped, looking like a culprit waiting to receive 
sentence at the hands of her judges, 

“Pray, my lord marquis,” said Dalyell, nigidly, 
“what is the meaning of this undue familiarity ?” 

“The meaning, my lord, is simple, and I trust. a 
simple explanation will be sufficient to exonerate her 
ladyship fromany blame. Ieannothear——” 

Dalyell put up his:hand:to stop him. 

“Pray do not enter into any)explanation hero,” he 
enil. “It may be easy to exonerate you, sir, but 
{ cannot find any argument to exonerate myself 
for leaving my house open unavoidably to friends even 
of your standing, I am-sorry for this, Vynedienu, it 
will part us for everand separate myself and wife. 
I admit the temptation was strong, the thoughtless- 
ness mine. We shall find place and opportunity for 
au explanation, no'doubt. Shall [ring for your car- 
riage?’ 

Dalyell’s attitude as he said this was so distinctly a 
command for Lord Herbert to quit the house that he 
could not disregard the hint. 

“ Dalyell,” he said, as he went, “I will go as:you 
bid me, but remember this in your jealows anger, 
throw nota single slur upon your'wife, who is as 
innocent of wrong agaiust you as’a saint. Your 
harshness she has returned with honour and respect, 
your callous-hearteduess with tove and patience. To 
its full extent has she in every thought and every 
act kept to the text of the sacred ‘vow which made 
her Countess of Dalyell, If you discard these words 
now, you may remember ‘them in your ‘valmer ‘mo- 
ments. and let them deter yoo from casting a slur 
upon her ladyship. I will seeyou'te-morrow.” 

— he was gone Datyell rang for'Madame Mar- 
Ville, 

That lady saw at a glance that ‘something ‘terrible 
had happened. 

“May I inquire, madame, how it comes ‘abott that 
I find my wife aloue here ia the company of Vynéden, 
between whom there is palpable'familiarity?” 

“My lord, I have not been absent from her’ latly- 
ship one hour.” 

“It appears, madam, ‘that “you ‘have "betrayed 
the trust | reposed'in you. However, listen to'me for 
& moment, Ishall only requite you to falfil‘one more 
duty, then I will retieve you of all ‘farther responsi- 
bility. To-morrow you will take ‘her lady8hip ‘to 
Englind and find a house or apartmenits for her,” then 
added, turning to Anne: “ You will understand L'trust 
that from this night we must'part. ‘Silence,'please, I 
will have no explanation now, ‘that ‘will come at ‘the 
proper time. 

The countess turned ‘white and ¢hastly-as death ; 
80 piteous and imploring was"the look ‘she cast upon 
him at that moment tliat even matame felt-a pang. 

“In mercy’s name,” she cried, statting forward 
and dropping on her knees before ‘iim,’**hear me, 
my lord, to ‘save yourself and your honoured name 
from disgrace awd public:scandal. Hear me. I am 
innocent, so help me Heaven !” 

“Tell that to the jadges whoshall hear yon. Iam 
resolved, and nothing but ‘death could prevent me 
carrying out this determination. You have brought 
ton yourself. Was ft for this that you entered into 
the alliance, to fulfil a life’s ambition for rank aud 
wealth? Did you seek this bargain that you might 
aay and bring to the dust him who has given it 

v 





“My lord, hear me!” Anne cried, a sickening de- 
spairseizing her, and she clutched wildly attire skirts 
of hiscoat. “Hear me!” 

“ Never,” he answered, striking down. her slender 
hands. “You have-heard: my decision, madam. .An 
agent will call upon Madame Marville.in the moru- 
ing.” 

He strode away, .and.the fair, beautiful, unhappy 
= uttered a scream and fell a dead weight to the 

oor. 

Scarcely had Dabyelligane ottt df ‘si¢ht when the 
door was burst open-aud Sidney Cardiff, who had 
been at-his solitary post;patrolling beneath . the win- 
dows, rushed into the room. 

He had heard the scream and recognized whom it 
came from. 

Madame Marville had her young mistress’s head 
pillowed in her lap. She looked up at Siduey: with- 
out suspicion. 

“ Ring for assistance,” she said, gently. 

And Sidaey obeyed, though he was half-frantic. 

When the assistance came thecouutess was carried 
up to her bedroom. 

Madame paused at the doorand bsckoned to Sidney. 

“ Go,” she said, ‘aod find his lordship ; tell him to 
come back. I fear she is dying.” 

“Where is he? Heaven, what has the monster 
done?” 

“Go and fiad- him ; bring him/back.” 

“Ay, I will,” said Sidney, with an awful gesture. 
“He.shall come backior L’Il-kill him.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Noneso desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possessed. 
Byron. 

Hap Sidney Cardiff even for a-moment have 
dreamt of the influence ‘those words woald have on 
his futare destiny 'he never would have uttered 
them. ‘They were heard and remembered by others 
long after he had forgotten them. 

“Tf he will not come back L will kill him.” 

Madame Marville looked after Sidney, while the 
words were ringing in her ears,/and ‘she, ‘perhaps 
wrongly, surmised that he would keep his word. 

Sidney rushed madly into'the street. Where was 
he to find Dalyell. Who was to know where-he had 
gone? Hewent from place to place inquiting of every 
one who could understand his French, with which 
he mixed up a considerable deal of Latiu, thinking he 
was'making it more intelligible. 

He got aclueatlast. twas ‘vazuo enough, but 
he followed it'and rambled out amidst'the ‘ruins in 
the shadowed streets of the city, striding after every 
form, real or fancied, that ‘hesaw, until'the suspicious 
of a loitering guard was aroused, aud he cautiously 
followed bim in ‘turn. 

Twice he had been close upon Dalyell’s'heets, and 
each time lost the scent, and at length lre'could sve 
no one insight. 

The earl had strolled off in an‘aimless sort of way, 
to collect ‘his thoaghts and ‘coolly thiak over the 
fancied calamity he thought had'fallen upou him. 

Uuconstiously the ‘had wandered ‘towarils the 
Temple of the Winds, in the ‘ancient ‘city iof 
‘Athens, looking like most other ‘relics of ‘Athe- 
nian ‘glory in the darkuess of night. Perhaps he 
thought ‘so, or pérhaps he ‘wondered why he lad 
rambled here. Anyhow he ‘paused, looked ‘about 
him ‘for a moment, and ‘then, even while in the 
act of ‘turning back, he fell into’a ‘deeper fit of 
abstraction than before, and remained stock still. 

Darkness and silence ‘were around him—a dreary, 
‘imprestive solitude, ‘amidst the ‘haunts of ‘the people 
of past ages—alone'in'a dismal forest of ruins, which 
was once so gay and redolent with life. 

Vague, misshapen 'shaiows stalked abroad, flitting” 
from place to place and playing “hide-nnd-seek in odd 
nodks and corners, as if ‘the deserted ‘rains were 
peoplsd with the spirits of its ancient and'alniost for- 
gotten’ race. 

‘Hail Dalyell possessed Lord Hetbert’s postical tarn 
of mind he might have stood‘here in ‘this «almost 
sacred solitude and peopled those grim, broken struc- 
tures, and for every shadow might have found asub- 
stance. 

The sculptured figures on each side of the Temple 
of the Winds looked like things of life—even if spectre 
life. 

But Dalyell ‘had no fanciful memory for'these. Ho 
gazed in hard, stern silence upon the ruined struc- 
ture-and likened it to itself. 

Surely this crumbliug rain wasemb!ematical of the 
great house of Dalyell, dishonoured now, tottering to 
its very base, threatening to fall in shame, crushing 
its proud upholders and leaviug nothiug bat its for- 
mer name and a profligate son for posterity. 

How much of the work of destruction he had him- 
self toanswer for the cold, selfish earl never once 
reflected. He could trace, or would trace none of the 
evil that befell him to his own despotic will. 





His own stern sense of justice was injustice, his 
implacable, unbendiug hauteur was despotism, He 
had all along tarned a hard, ‘smileless face to the 
world, anda heart within which all feelings died 
save pride—the stern, unnatural, ‘aimless pride 
which kept his heart barren and his home desolate, 
which sent a young and lovely wife'to the grave, 
and ‘his only child from ‘him, and now threatened 
to -wreckall that was dear to the fair young creature 
who-had. gone to him for love aud protection made 
sacred by tho bonds of Hymen, 

Surely Dalyell must have thought something of 
ithismow. It ds hard to conjecture. His thoughts 
may have run apace but they were unexpressed even 
in the faixtest breathed whisper, lest'those grim, mis- 
‘shapen shadows shouid seizo it up and bear it away. 
How they hovered about/him, sighing now @s if in 
solemn triumph,floating around him even when voices 
broke the dull stillness and found an echo through the 
heavy air. 

Some one had joined Dalyell. Stern and high 
words were exchanged. Their purport is a secret in 
the keeping ‘of one person only and the shadowy 
sentinels of the ruin. They, the grim, misshapen 
shadows, might ‘have heard—heard when ‘words 
came low and fierce, a sharp, agonized cry, sucha cry 
asa stern, Heaven-ami-earth-defying man would 
utter when struck down unto death in the height 
of the vauity of his owa ‘greatness and ‘infalli- 
bility. 

Surely these grim, misshapen shadows heard, and 
saw as they flitted ‘and hovered over ‘a still form. 
Death was in ‘the midst of that awe-inspiring solitude 
now. A stern, relentless face, with the weight of the 
universe removed ‘from its lowered brows, was 
upturned ‘with ‘a ‘look upon ‘it as if ‘it had been 
startled with awfal terror and then ‘turned into 
stone. 

The mysterious ‘stars pesped shyly forth and 
streamed down ‘a' tender light of seeming pity upon 
that stonelike face and still form, with’a sharp, silent 
dagger in its heart, taking the life ft did not want 
and wasting'the ‘blood it could not imbibe ; willing 
and unfairiiastrament of man's ‘evil passion, it had 
done its work. The stars ‘might peep on in their 
‘silent, mysterious way ; the grim, misshapen shadows 
still linger ; ‘the ‘statues lovk down with their cold 
gray ‘faces, but they could not move that ghastly 
thing at the foot of'the Temple of the Winds. It 
was all that was left of the Earl of Dalyell. 

* * * * * 


Before the sun had ‘risen 'very high inthe heavens 
all ‘Athens rang ‘with the ery of murder. It 
reached the hotel where tle countess lay ill, but'it had 
no interest'for ‘her. 

Madame Marville came ‘with the news fresh upon 


her. 

“ There has been a murder, my lady, and they say 
it’s. an Englishman, a nobleman.” 

Lady Dalyell started upthen. An Englishman mur- 
dered! Tue colour faded from her cheeks and her heart 
sank chilled. A dreadful thought beset her: What if 
Dalyell in his mad fury had met Lord Herbert and 
murdered him ? 

“Ring for my maid, madame, please,” she said, 
hastily, “I will dress at once.” 

“ Let me assist you, my lady,” volunteered Madame 
Marville, but while she was speaking a maid-servant 
entered the room. 

“My Jady,” she said, burtiedly, “the Marquis of 
Vyneden is below; he begs that you will see him at 
once.” 

Tho countess started, and a sigh Of ‘rélief escaped 
her. The next moment she went pale again ; sho 
could not crush out'the ‘besetting thought that the 
murdered Englishman was connected with her. 

She hastily donned a maroon dressing-gown, faced 
and lined with pate blue satin, and fastened round 
her slender waist with a blue silken and silver cord 
girdle, fastened her luxuriant ‘hair up’with a large 
comb-and hastened ‘down to Lord Herbert, having 
already despatched madame to say that she would 
not keep him long, and in order also that the interview 
should not'take place without a witness. 

She perceived at once that he was deadly pale, 
and the sadness of his voice mingled strangely with 
the look of almost horror and dread that was on his 
handsome face. 

“ My lady,” he said, taking her hand quietly—his 
own trembled aud was hot to fever heat, “1 come 
to deliver dreadfal news. I trust that you will try 
and bear it, and—and what must follow. Something 
has happened to Dalyell and they are bringing Lim 
here.” 

Anne put the disengaged hand to her brow and 
glanced up at him with a helpless, stunned expres- 
sion, so that he paused with the sentence incomplete, 
fearing that she would fall. But, by that great montal 
force peculiar to women, which enables them to bear 
up under very great and sudden shocks, when some 
men would break down, she kept her senses, though 
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her tearless, heart-sickening agony and horror were 
but too painfully manifest. 

““ Warton !” she said, in such a tone as an actress 
might assume, but which sounded blood-curdling, 
coming as it did born of real sorrow, “ Warton 
murdered! Tell me who——” 

She would have asked who did it, but a slow, 
solemn tramp outside the hotel and the dull mur- 
muring of a curious and not unsympathetic crowd 
brought rudely home to her the fact of her 
widowhood and the dread evidence of that horrid 
deed. 

The taint of blood seemed: to reach her nostrils, 
and livid spots danced before her eyes. She could 
see the ghastly sight in her appalled imagination 
—a horror for one so young and so gentle. The 
shock that was inevitable to so delicate an or- 
ganization came now. She sent up a shrill cry and 
.wooned, 

The slow, solemn tramp continued, coming nearer 
and growing slower, and that ghastly thing—all that 
was left of pomp and pride, so great in self-esteem in 
life, so little now—was carried silently to its snow- 
white bier, and rough hands covered it up from 
sight and left it to the darkened solitude which 
screens the solemn, sacred atmosphere of death; and 
that darkened solitude was only broken when the 
pallid, stricken son crept in alone, and stood bare- 
headed by the then-uncovered face of the dead man, 
stood in tearless, silent grief, all his levity gone, and 
gone for ever. 

“Oh, my father,” he murmured, kneeling in 
humble, simple prayer, “if thou hadst but seen how 
thy pride and grandeur were but a dream, would 
thy life have ended thus. We parted in anger, but I 
had forgiven thee long since, Heaven grant that thy 
vainglorious life may be forgiven in the everlast- 
ing hereafter—that this dreadful end to thy vaio 
life may be a warning and a guide tome also, now 
alone in the world, my father, and with the anger of 
thy pride stillringing in my ears. Oh, Heaven, have 
mercy upon our sinful ways.” 

Tears came now, and the small white hand was 
laid reverently onthe cold, hard brow, for who can 
help but reverethe dead? A brief, earnest prayer 
was offered up for the salvation of that man’s soul, 
that man who had thought too much of himself in 
life to think of Him who had given him that life; and 
when Lord Arthur rose to his feet he was a changed 
man, sorrowful but calm, looking back on the past 
with a shudder, but turning his face to the bright 
light of hope which burned even now in the future 
as a guiding star in the firmanant to the nearly lost 
wariner. 

How quiet and subdued, almost humbled, he went 
back to Lord Herbert. With what simple earnestness 
he took his hand, while choking down a sob that he 
might speak! 

“Herbert, don’t leave me,” he said. ‘‘Help me 
over this. I shall want a friend’s advice, a friend’s 
help.” 

“You shall have them, dear Arthur, always from 
me. Stay, you will be wanted here to comfort your 
stepmother, and it is better for you both, for us all, 
that I should do those things that must be done, Tell 
me, was robbery the object-——” 

No; no property is missing, save the earl’s opal 
pin. 
* And no clue to the-——’ 

*- No,” answered Lord Arthur, sadly. “ Poor Sidney 
is arrested for it. He was found near, or standing 
over the body, but I believe him to be innocent, as 
innocent as you or J.’ 

“We will not talk of it now. Will you inquire 
how her ladyship is before I go?” 

Arthur rang the bell, and when an attendant 
arrived despatched him with a message to Maiame 
Marville, The answer that came was encouraging. 
The conntess was conscious, and would probably 
recover in a few hours. 

Lord Herbert went then to see after the last duties 
due to the remains of the earl. 

Later in the day a telegram was sent to the officials 
of Scotland Yard, and an inspector with two detec- 
tives were despatched at once for Athens. 

When they arrived the countess was prepared to 
start for England with her sad burden, She had 
grown sorrowilully calm by that time. 

Arthur met the inspector and detailed the sad af- 
fair to him. 

A note of the loss of the opal scarf-pin was at 
once made. 

“ You do not think, my lord, that robbery was the 
cause 2?” 

“No,” answered Arthur. “But I do not believe 
Mr. Cardiff to be the guilty person.” 

‘ “ We must see the authorities, sir, and the prisoner 
00.” 

“I shall be happy to assist you.” 

The inspector very shrewdly sifted the matter as 
‘t stood aud was perplexed. 


’ 





The evidence was very black against Siduey. The 
guard, who had followed him into the old city had 
found him leaning over the body of the earl; blood 
was on his hand, but his hand was not on or near the 
dagger. ‘The opal scarf-pin was missing too, and 
could not be found. 

There was a mystery here! 

(To be continued.) 








MADGE, THE MARTYR. 


’T was adirty, miserable room ina dilapidated 
building. The walls were black, the wiudows nearly 
devoid of glass. An ancient table occupied the ceutre 
of the apartment ; on the right of this, looking from 
the entrance, was the grate; beyond was a screen, be- 
hind this was a cot bed. On the other side of the 
room stood a threadbare lounge, which, with a few 
chairs and a cheap clock, completed the furnish. 
ings of this squalid abode. 

The table, on which stood a candle, was set with a 
few dishes containing corned beef and bread, rum, 
and tobacco. 

Anon a woman came from behind the screen, a 
woman with long black hair, a pale, cadaverous face, 
and large hazel eyes preternaturally bright. 

She listened a moment to the howling of the wind, 
and the rushing eddies of snow that beat against the 
windows and sifted in at the crevices, Shivering 
slightly, she caught up an old shawl and wound it 
around her shoulders. 

“It isa bitter cold night!” she mused, dropping 
upon a chair near the stove, and resting her chin 
upon her hands, ‘‘ Jake islate—it’s past eleven!” 

At that instant the outside door was violently 
pushed open—the snow whirledin, and with it came 
a stalwart, repulsive-looking man enveloped in a 
large cloak with afelt hat pulled down over his brow. 

The woman tbrew aside her shawl, aud started up 
to meet him. Glancinug anxiously over his shoulder, 
the man said, gruffly: 

** Lock the door, Madge—quick !” 

“Some more evil work, I suppose,” she whispered, 
as she proceeded to obey. 

“What are ye muttering about? Come here, I 
tell ye.” 

She returned and stood before him, her bony arms 
locked across her breast, and her eyes shining fear- 
lessly. 

His shazgy brows contracted, and he shook his 
head menaciugly ; then, with an unintelli: ‘ble growl, 
he took a bundle from under his cloak aud held it 
towards her. 

“ Take care of it—keep it still, do you hear? What 
are ye looking at ?” 

“Why, it’sa baby!” said the woman, a siugular 
tenderness creeping into her voice. 

A horrible oath escaped his lips. 

“A baby? Supposing it is, what of it? Did you 
never see one before?” 

“ Ay, too many, too many that have come here to 
find a grave, but none so pretty as this——” 

“Hush!” he said. “Sit down nowand keep the kid 
quiet while I eat.” 

The woman obeyed, but her eyes followed him with 
reproach and loathing ; and then sought the velvety 
face of the babe with a sympathy that she could not 
account for even to herself. } 

The little creature was sleeping sweetly, and its 
chubby hands were grasping the neck of its night- 
dress. 

Madge darted a quick glance at her companion to 
see that he was not watching her, and pressed a warm 
kiss upon the smooth white brow. 

A strange thrill went through her nature—chords 
that had not been struck for years vibrated in answer 
to the influence that emanated from that innocent 
child; and Madge saw clearly over the black waste 
of her life—saw its horrors—saw its crimes and 
trembled under the weight of guilt and fear that was 
suddenly let down upon her soul. Unconsciously a 
faint groan passed her lips. 

“* What, in the name of the fiend, ails you to-night?” 
demanded Jake, turning in his chair and glowering 
upon her angrily. 

“T was in a doze and dreaming, I think!” she an- 
swered, with a yawn. 

“T believe yer lying!” he muttered, suspiciously, 
and after watching hera moment, he renewed his 
attack on the corned beef, 

Madge did not bend over the child again, but 
allowed her eyes to rest upon it a moment at a time. 
Presently the little cherub awoke, and the degraded 
woman caught her breath as she beheld those hea- 
venly blue eyes upraised to hers. What was coming 
over her? Never, during a long career of crime, 
has she experienced such feelings as now throbbed 
in her heart. 

The very glance of that helpless infant seemed to 
turn her against herself—to pierce her hardened 





nature and awaken emotions that had long lain dor, 
mant. She tried to scoff at the change, but just then 
the babo reached up and clasped one of her fingers 
in its fat hand, aud smiled—such = peaceful, anzelig 
smile that it seemed to this pocr creature like 4 
glimpse of Heaven, 

“1'll save you, yes, I will!’’ she thought, trying to 
keep the tearsfrom her eyes. “ 1’ll do one good 
act before I die! Oh, Heaven! howI have lived 
—but ao must not think! I cannot change the 
past, but I may improve the present—I may blot out 


a few of my wicked deeds, by one good act ?” 

“Dreaming again, cuss ye?” howled Jake, kick. 
ing his chair back. “ Here, give me the kid—I’y 
off ” 


“ Wait till I get him asleep. Take your pipe and 
smoke a minute,” she said, to gain time, for her 
throughts were confused and she knew not how ty 


ct. 

“The brat'll sleep before- morning, I reckon,” re. 
plied Jake, with an awful laugh, as he put on his con, 
“Give it to me now.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” she asked, 
quietly, though her every nerve was throbbing with 
excitement. 

“What's that to you? Shut your mouth, and 
hand over the kid, o¥ it’!] be the worse for you!” 

He stepped forward to take the child from her 
arms. 

Springing to one side, she clutched the carving- 
knife from.the table and assumed an attitude of de- 
fence. Her face was blanched now, her eyes glared, 
her lips quivered with her fast-coming breath. 

Stupefied for an instant with amazement, Jaks 
stood motionless. 

“You would murder this child, and for what? 
Not because it has hurt you, for it couldn't, it is help- 
less, but because you have been paid for it,” ejacu- 
lated Madge, in a voice of intense clearness. “ You 
would make it cold and still, you would stops its little 
breath ; but you shall not—no you shall not! I see 
my life as itis—I feel the burning pangs of remorse 
in my heart! Stand back! At last I am des- 
perate!’ 

Great drops of sweat stood out on Jake’s brow, the 
cords of his face swelled with rage. Uttering a 
blood-freezing oath, he pounced upon her with 
clenched fist. 

She evaded him, laughing wildly. 

“I fight for innocence, and truth—for once! for 
once!” she articulated, brandishing the knife in his 
face. ° 

“Curse you—curse you for a traitorous wench! 
Give me the kid, give him to me, before I kill 

ou!” 

He cauglt at her hairand she pulled it away, leay- 
ing a score of black strands in his grasp. 

** Never, Jack Hurley, never! Iam your slave no 
longer !” 

* Curse you, l’ll——” 

The words left his lips in seething accents, and 
his brawny hand closed over her throat. She gasped 
for breath, and then concentrating all her strength, 
struck a furious blow at his heart. 

The knife was buried to the hilt in his body—the 
warm blood oozed out—he stagyered—uttered a suc- 
cession of blasphemous words and caught at the tablo 
to support himself, 

Madge started back with the child in her arms, 
her face deathly pale with horror and affvight, her 
body trembling. 

“You've done it, you accursed witc! — you've 
eae me, but I’ll—I’ll have one more chance a 

‘ou ” 

4 He sprang forward, wrenched the knife from his 
side and sought to stab her, but his strength failed, 
the blood spurted from his wound in streams, and he 
fell forward upon his face. 

Still held motionless. by the appalling spectacle, 
still enchained by her dreadful thoughts, Madge ré- 
mained silent, gazing upon her dying companion. 

By an effort Jake rolled over upon his side, and 
turned his wild eyes upon her, while his facial muscles 
twitched nervously and his teeth grated. 

“ Forgive me! ob, forgive me, Jake!” cried Madge, 
breaking forth from her terror sufiiciently to spe. 
“I did it only to save the child. You would have 
killed him! I could not let you—oh, for Heavens 
sake, forgive me!” 

“T curse you !—ay, Il’ll——” ’ 

A light of demoniacal exultation flashed over his 
face, and with his fast-departing strength he drew ® 
revolver from his pocket and fired at her. At that 
instant she knelt in supplication to him—the ball 
passed over her head, and when the smoke cleared 
away he saw her sitting unharmed before him. 19 
could not lift the pistol again—his last momeut bs 
come. 

Madge now sprang up in alarm, and grasping het 
shawl, threw it around herself and the child. 


“I must not be found here!” she exclaimed. “ The 
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lice will be here in an instant! Heavens! whata 
night this is! I have killed Jake, but—-but I have 
saved the child!” 

Jnlucking the door, she rushed out into the storm, 
and crossing the street, kept in the shadow of the 
building. How the cold wind whistled through her 
thin garments! how fiercely the snow beat against 
her face! But she cared not if the child was only warm! 
It seemed indeed as if Providence had favoured her. 
Through all that dreadful scene the child had not 
awoke, and even when the pistol flashed and thun- 
dered so close to it, the babe had only opened its 
eyes, and never offered to cry. 

“Onward towards the better portion of the city, 
through the driving storm Madge pursued her way, 
not knowing where to go, not daring to ask for 
shelter lest blood should be discovered upon her, and 
yet knowing that to keep life in her she must keep 
moving. 

At length, weary and shivering with cold, she 
found herself nearachurch. The temptation to sit 
down upon the steps was strong, but she resisted it, 
and moved slowly on towards the park. 

Passing under the gaslight, she took a look at the 
child. 

The little darling was cuddled close to her breast, 
and apparently very comfortable. 

“Tt wasu’t wrong to sacrifice an unfeeling man 
like Jake that a little babe might live, was it ?” she 
mused. * No, I kuow it wasn’t. Why, Jake would 
have killed the baby, and I couldn’t save the baby 
without killing Jake, could I? No, no! Heaven 
knows I tried to do right. Heaven will be merciful 
tome, Ob, dear! how sleepy I am! how soft the 
suow looks! but I won’t lie down. Baby, baby! 
Yes, I must keep awake for baby’s sake!” 

Pressing her cold hand to her brow, she staggered 
on, Each moment that wooing drowsiness was grow- 
ing stronger. At last she could withstand it no longer, 
but creeping up on the uppermost step of an elegant 
mausion, she wrapped baby close in the shawl and 
pressed it to her breast. Then with a faint murmur 
the lapsed into slumber. 

In tke morning she was found frozen as rigid as 
iron, but the babe was warm, and opened its little 
eyes as the kind-hearted rescuers lifted it. 

Madge bad been wicked, Madge had defied all 
laws religious and moral ; but the last act of her life 
was nobly, grandly heroic! She sacrified herself that 
the babe—no kith or kin of hers, and with no claim 
upon her save that inspired by common humanity— 
night live, 

She could easily have disposed of it—she could 
have crept into some hovel of her friends’, and saved 
herself at the expense of the child; but she refused 
the temptation—ay, scorned it, and met the cold 
storm and colder death face to face without a mur- 
mur, without a regret. 

Why was she not “Madge the Martyr?” 

Three minutes after Madge left the scene of the 
tragedy, one of the neighbours came in and found 
the remains of Jake. 

‘The alarm was spread at once, and the room was 
full of gaping spectators, Presently the police 
appeared, aud took charge of the body until the 
coroner, who lad been sent for, should come. 

The inquest, held on the following morning, de- 
veloped nothing. The finding of Madge’s body, with 
the bloodstains upon the dress, aroused a suspicion, 
and was connected infereatially with the death of 
Jake ; but beyond that the affair remained a mystery, 
aud after two or three notices in the public press 
was forgotten, 

The babe was taken care of by the family at 
whose door it was found, and the little creature soon 
crept so deeply into their hearts, that they adopted 
her as their own. 

_Years passed, and the child grew in sweetness of 
disposition and physical beauty, aud evinced talents 
of a high order. 

7 * * * * 

"Twas a darkened room in an elegant mansion. 
On a luxurious couch reclined a young man, bis wild 
eyes rolled upward, his attenuated cheeks flushed 
red, and his }ale lips just parted, At intervals he 
a rey arms violently about, and groaned most 

iteously. 

Ly his bedside sat a tall, fine-looking man, some- 
What past the middle age. As the patient grew rest- 
less, the watcher placed Lis haud upon his brow, and 
= to quiet him. 

“My poor boy,” he musedanon, “ My poor, dear 
boy! Low he suffers !”” rf 

“IT would do it over again!” suddenly cried the 
Youth, sitting up in bed and gazing around the 
With frenzy in his eyes. “She was not my own 
Sister—no—no—only the child of. my stepmother! 
Ugh! how I hate that name! Who are you? You 
Reedu’t laugh at me—you can’t frighten me—nobody 
can frighten me! Come on, one ata time, and see 

WI will tear you to pieces!” 





He clenched his fists and shook them at the ima- 
nary beings of his delirium, while his eyes rolled and 
gleamed, and histeeth grated as if they would grind 
themselves to powder, 

With a sigh of compassion, his father arose to 
administer a quieting medicine; but the patient waved 
him back, and then, with a sly, crafty expression on 
his face, began talking again. 

“Come here, and I'll tell you all aboutit. You 
won't tell my father, will you? Ia, ha! I know 
you won’t. He loves his wife, I suppose; but see 
here, she isn’t my mother, is she? No—no! andI 
hate her! I hated the babe she gave life to! Was it 
my sister when my mother was in the grave?” 

He clutched his hair with his hands, the muscles 
stood out on his face, his eyes dilated and shone like 
coals of fire. 5 

“T have always suspected this,” murmured his 
father, in a voice quivering with grief; “‘ but I never 
dreamed it had taken so strong a hold of him! It is 
exaggerated by his delirium, of course—I’ll not let 
it trouble me—I must not!” 

“ Was I fool enough to let the child grow up and 
have my rights—mine ?” continued the sufferer, in a 
wailing voice, while his hands moved slowly to and 
fro. “No, I hope not! I’m not quite a fool—not 
quite! Stella they called her. Stella went away 
ove night, didn’t she? Where did she go? Ha, 
ha! where? Jake is dead—Jake can’t tell!” 

“ Heaven! can it be possible? Is this raving, or 
is it truth ?” 

A terrible chill settled upon the father’s heart, his 
face grew ghastly with the awful suspicion that 
burned in his mind! Sinking into a chair, he tried 
a argue the phantom away, but it lingered to torture 

im. 

“The old woman never suspected me,” laughed 
the invalid, working his fingers together, “I de- 
ceived her, and that was enough! Oh, no! no half- 
sisters for me!” 

“It is true! Ob, Father, forgive him!’’ moaned 
Robert Ashley, kneeling by the couch and clasping 
his hands. 

7” * * * 2 

Seventeen years had passed since the tragedy, and 
thirteen years since Robert Ashley learned from the 
lips of his delirious son a truth so terrible that he 
felt a great relief when that son was laid to rest be- 
neath the grass of the cemetery. 

The Burrington family were assembled in their 
magnificent drawing-room, which looked out upon 
the park. Every face was graveand every heart was 
heavy. d 

Richard Burrington, after a successful career of 
thirty years as a merchant, was now on the verge of 
failure, and without either health, strength or 
energy to commence the battle of life auew. His 
son Ralph, a young physician, just gathering a small 
practice, was in no condition to help his father. As 
to asking assistance from his brother merchants, 
Richard Burrington could not endure the thought of 
it; his pride rebelled against the idea. The only 
course left for him was to surrender his beautiful 
home, where he had lived so long, and go iuto a 
smaller house. It hurt him to ask this sacrifice of 
his wife and daughter, but there was no help for it. 
Sighing deeply, he looked up, and was about to 
speak, when Violet arose, place one little hand upon 
his shoulder, and said, gently: 

“Don’t feel sad, dear papa; I am going to help 

ou.” 

mi You, Violet?” said Mrs. Burrington and her son, 
ina breath, 

“ Yes,” turning her bright blue eyes from one to 
the other, ‘ What is there that you have not done 
for me? Finding mea lone waif at the portals of 
your home, you took me in, loved me, cared for me, 
educated me, and made me your own in heart. Can 
I forget this? Heaven forbid!” 

“ Bless her heart!’ murmured the old man, dash- 
ing a tear from his eye, while Walter gazed upon her 
with love and admiration, 

“ I’ve tried to remember how much I owe to you,” 
Violet continued, in a low voice, “and I wish now I 
had been more prudent. You have given me money 
lavishly, dear papa, in all these years, and for the 
last seven years I have saved a little. There are 
one thousand pounds, dear papa, and yesterday I sold 
my diamonds, which brought a thousand more— 
there itis, and, oh, lam so thankful to give it to you!” 

“Heaven bless yon, you little angel!’ said the 
merchant, pressing her to lis breast. “I can keep 
on my feet a little while longer now. Who woald 
have thought a child could have used such fore- 
sight ?” 

“But, papa, I’ve got a position as companion to a 
very wealthy lady, and 1 shall have three hundred 
pounds a year, if she likes me,” 

“But you must not go, my darling.” 

“No, no, Violet. I can’t let you go!” said Walter, 
coming forward, and takivg her hand. 


She blushed, and dropped her eyes. 

‘Tt will save expense if I go, and papa must ree 
trench,” she said, with quiet firmness. ‘ Besides, I 
want to do all I can. You must let me go.” 

+ * * * * 

“Robert,” said Mrs. Ashley, in her languid way, 
“the young lady who answered my advertizement is 
in the sittiug-room, [like her appearance very much ; 
she is highly educated and very refined. She speaks 
French and German fluently, is an excellent reader, 
and plays the harp and guitar, in addition to being a 
splendid pianist. And she is only eighteen. Isn’t 
she a marvel?” : 

“T should think she was, my dear,” replied Mr. 
Ashley, mechanically. 

“ Then you will go down and hear her play, won't 
you ?” said the lady, pouting. 

* Certainly, my love,” he answered, listlessly. 

They passed down to the sitting-room together. 
Violet was seated on a divan, her cheeks flushed with 
excitement, her eyes sparkling like stars, and her 
ruby lips just parted, revealing her pearly teeth. 

Robert Ashley paused abruptly as he beheld this 
lovely picture, and stood for a moment gazing upon 
her in admiration. Somehow her wondrous eyes 
seemed to look straight into his breast. 

Recovering his self-possession, he greeted her 
politely, and then escorted his wife to an easy-chair. 
Declining to sit, he leaned over the back of the fau- 
teuil, and fixed his eyes on Violet. 

“ We will hear you on the harp,” said Mrs. Ash- 
ley, waving her hand towards Violet. 

The maiden took her position by the instrument, 
and ran her fingers over the strings, producing music 
so sweet and soft that Robert Ashley sighed with 
delight. 

As she concluded, he advanced to her side, and in 
a voice strangely tremulous, requested her to give 
him her history. 

She complied with a gentle grace. 

He listened as one ina dream—compared the date 
of her rescue by Richard Durrrington with the date 
of Stella’s loss, and felt a wild hope rising in his 
heart. 

Then he astonished her by requesting her to lift 
her right sleeve. 

Wondering at his agitation, she complied, and he 
examined her right elbow with pale face and fastly 
coming breath. 

Then, darting towards his wife he cricd, ina husky 
voice : 

“Tis she—’tis Stella! our child!” 

Mrs. Ashley grew pale with mingled hope and 
fear, and rushing towards the astounded Violet, 
eagerly looked at her arm. Yes, there was the scar 
of a burn she had sustained only a month before her 
loss! 

Wild with joy, the mother clasped her long-lost 
child to ber breast, and imprinted kiss after kiss upon 
her face and neck and arms. 

Viclet sat motionless in a delicious, yet oppres- 
sive suspense. 

“Thank Heaven! Thank Heaven! This re- 
moves the stain of guilt from my boy’s soul!” mur- 
mured Robert Ashley, devoutly, but he did not know 
that, had it not been for Madge, his boy would have 
been a murderer. 

Three days later Richard Burrington received the 
following letter: 

“My dear papa,—Oh, Iam so happy, and yet my 
happiness is so strange. I have found my real pareuts, 
but I shall never love you any less. My real papa 
says you are his brother from this hour, and he 
sends you a cheque for four thousand pounds. You 
won't fail now, will you? ‘Tell Walter that he 
may set the day for our marriage now, wien he 


pleases.” 
Walter lost no time, you may be sure, W.G.E 


Tux Metropolitan Board of Works has signed a 
nice cheque, one for 497,0001., in favour of the Duke 
of Northumberland for the purchase of Northumber- 
land House ; a paltry 5,000/. or so was also required 
of the Board to meet the expenses in the matter, and 
the purchase of two little houses in Northumberland 
Court. The hole to the Thames will commence in 
about three months, and the view of the river from 
Charing Cross will be something for the oldest in- 
habitant to stare at—when he sees it. 

Excessivz WATER-DRINKING.—'l'here is no habit 
which is so disposed to grow upon one as that of 
drinking. Even water-drinking, apparently so harm- 
less, becomes, with some people, a most pernicious 
habit; they cannot exert themselves in any way 
without drinking water; they are regularly in the 
habit of driuking many glasses of water daily be- 
tween meals, ‘This habit is an injurious one; it 
gently weakeus the digestive power, hastens waste, 
and very probably tends to produce corpulency. Un- 





| fortunately, however, water-drinking is far less ire- 
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quently a habit than beer-drinking, which, in quanti- 
ties very far short of intoxication, is much more in- 
jurious. By water-drinking we dilute our tissues ; 
by beer-drinking we contaminate them. “ane 

From whatever cause, the climate of Great Britain 
is changing, ‘The most noticeable fact is that, while 
the winters are less severe, and the summers not so 
intensely hot, as formerly,{there has crept in what 
may be called a jumble of weather throughout the 
year. We have cold when we should expect heat, 
and warmth when we have every reason to look for 
snow. Meteorologists, who profess to speak scienti- 
fically, fail to enlighten us on the cause or causes of 
these phenomena. It cannot be said that, as regards 
the culture of grain crops, or the rearing of cattle, 
sheep, and other marketable animals, there has been 
any falling off. In these departments of ‘affairs, and 
we may add in the forest culture, there has: rather 
been an improvement than otherwise. 


~ SCIENCE; 


A new method of casting statues in bronze is re- 
ported as having been discovered by a Venetian 
founder, named Giordani. The advantage of the 
method consists in the cast being effected in a single 
operation, no matter how large the model, or how 
complicated in its forms, A Leda cast by this pro- 
cess is now being exhibited in Venice, 

Tue Monster Guy:—The steel block for the 
inner tube of the 80-ton gun, the manufacture of which 
is exciting so much interest, has arrived at Woolwich 
Arsenal, from the works of! Messrs. Frith, of Shef- 
field, It is supposed to be the largest piece of steel 
ever cast, being 25 feet in length, and 26 inchesin 
diameter at the thickest end. Its weight is about 12 
tons. 

A PREVENTIVE FoR LeaD Porson.—Any soluble 
salt of lime (if plaster of Paris or gypsum is used, 
there should be added a little saltpetre or sal aimmo- 
niac) in the most minute quantity prevents the oxi- 
dation of lead in contact with water.. Therefore if 
would be well to put a little chalk iato wells which 
have lcaden pipes, also in leaden beer pipes and 
other conduits, if people will use them. Perbaps: it 
would be better to dip leaden pipes in a moderate 
solution of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) before using, 
aud to dip the common soldered tin cans for fruit in 
the same, in order to form an insoluble coating of 
sulphate of lead. For; all wiseacres to the contrary, 
every good chemist knows that lead is easily oxidized 
by pure water, and still more so by water containing 
carbonic acid; and since lead is a cumulative poison, 
a very little of it at.a time, taken into the system for 
weeks, months, or years, will be sure to produce 
some ugly disease, like neuralgia, paiuter’s colic, 
hardened liver, or paralysis, the frequent foe of the 
aged. 

Tire difficulty of lighting railway carriages’ with 
gas las hitherto been found insurmountable—at least 
for journeys of great length. In the first place the 
ordinary gas reservoir was too cumbrous, and even 
if this defect had been met by pumping the gas into 
strong retorts under pressure, so as to carry it in a 
smaller space, the lighting power would have been 
considerably impaired. Herr Julias Pintsch, of 
Berlin, has now mastered the difficulty. He.abandons 
coal gasaltogether, and makes his gas from oil. Ho 
packs it in iron retorts at a pressure:of 90lbs, to the 
square inch, and supplies it to the lamps through an 
ingenious regulator. Somo few of the Continental 
railways have already adopted this system of light- 
ing. In England an experimental carriage has been 
fitted with it on the London and North-Western 
Railway, and has been running some weeks. It carries 
gas enough in a receiver, made of wrought iron, three- 
eighths of an inch thick, 5ft. 10in. long, and 1ft. 44in, 
in diameter, to run twice to Holyhead and back, suffi- 
cient gas being left for a farther run to Chester, if 
necessary. In other words, the carriage carries gas 
for over 1,000 miles. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN BLEACHING. 

AFrencu chemist, M. Pierre Isidore David, has 
invented the following processes : 

Chlorine in the gaseous state is produced in a 
closed receptacle by one of the ordinary methods, for 
example, by the action of an acid on chloride of lime 
diluted with water, and is conveyed by a tube into 
a chamber containing the articles to be bleached, the 
sides of such chamber being constructed of a trans- 
parent material in order to permit the entrance of 
light, which assists considerably the process of 
decolourization, After an interval, varying with the 
nature of the articles to bo bleached, he sends into 
the chamber a rapid current of carbonic acid gas, 
obtained by any of tho well-known processes. The 
apparatus in which the carbonic acid is generated 
communicates, however, with a vessel containing 
liquid ammonia, the fumes of which combine with 

the carbonic acid, and are conveyed into the 
chamber, where the tivo gases neutralize the hydre- 








chloric acid, and accelerate the decolourization of the 
materials contained therein. ‘The ammonia should 
be contained in a vessel of such @ shape that the 
evaporation surface of the liquid can be augmented 
or diminished according to the quantity of chlorine 
employed. * : 

In the second process, permanganate is obtained 
by the action of peroxide or binoxide. of manganese 
on lime aided by heat, preferably in tho. following 
manner: One part by weight of peroxide of !manr 
ganese and three parts of quicklime: in powder ave 
mixed together and ‘submitted to: a red/ heat for 
about three hours. When the heat has been con- 
tinued for one hour, however, a rapid carrent. of 
carbonic: acid is through the mixture and 
continued till the completion of the process, the 
object being to superoxidize the compound. The 
permanganate of lime thus prepared is placed ina 
closed’ receptacle, whieh communicates by a tubs 
with the bleaching chamber, commercial sulphuric 
acid is gradually added, and “ ozonized' oxygen ” is 
evolved. In order to accelerate the evolution of 
this gas, the inventor adds a vegetable acid in 
quantity: equal to the oil of vitriol, acetic acid being 
preferably used. 

In the third process, M. David employs phosphorus 
and acetic acid. The production of ozone by meaus 
of phosphorus in a moist atmosphere is well known, 
but the quantity thus obtained is very small. By 
causing air which has been previously forced 
through acetic acid to bnbble through the water:cau~ 
taining the phosphorus, the patentee has discovered 
that the quantity of ozone is considerably increased. 
The ozone is conveyed to the bleaching chamber in 
the same manuer as before described, the air being 
forced through the liquids by means of a fan or any 
other of the well known methods of obtaining a 
current either by pressure or exhaust: 

The fourth process consists in the use of chalix, 
alum and sulphuric acid. A saturated solution of 
alum is prepared at a temperature of 140°160 deguees 
Fah., into which powdered chalk is: throwa, about 
equal in weight to the alum employed; sulphuric 
acid is then added, and the gas evolved is conveyed 
by a tube to the bleaching chamber, where it effects 
the desired object. 

It will be seen that in three of the four processes 
chlorine is dispensed with, and the formation of by- 
drochloric acid avoided. When the articles are, re- 
moved from the bleaching chamber, it is désirable 
to expose them for a time to the action of the atmo- 
sphere in order to remove the characteristic smelk of 
ozone. These processes are claimed by M. David to 
be applicable to the decolourization of raw or worked 
materials, especially those which from their shape 
or nature do not admit of immersion in liquid; they 
are also specially adapted to the bleaching of : books, 
papers and engravings. Oils and fatty matters may 
be decolorized by them; alcoholic liquids: may be 
“improved” or “aged,” as it is called, by the oxi- 
dizing properties of the ozone; fermentation may be 
arrested and unpleasant flavours removed; and they 
may be speedily converted into vineger: or acetic 
acid. M. David asserts that his processes will be 
found more economical than those. ia ‘use, 


NEW METHOD OF COLOURING METALS. 

MerTa.s may be coloured quickly and cheaply by 
forming on their surface a coating of a thin film of a 
sulphide. In five minutes brass articles may be 
coated with any colour, varying from gold to copper 
red, then to carmine, dark red, and from light 
aniline blue to a blue white, like sulphide of lead, 
and at last a reddish white, according to the thick- 
ness of the coat, which depends on the length of time 
the metal remains in the solution used. The colours 
possess a very good lustre, and if the articles’ to be 
coloured have been thoroughly cleaned by means of 
acids and alkalies, they adhere so firmly that they 
may be operated upon by the polishing steel. 

To prepare the solution dissolve 1} ounces of 
hypo-sulphite of soda in 1 pound of water; and add 
1} ounces of acetate of lead dissolved in 4 @ pound of 
water. When this clear solution is heated to from 
190 to 210 degrees Fah., it decomposes slowly, and 
precipitates sulphide of Jead in brown flukes. If 
metal is now present a part of the sulpbide. of lead 
is deposited thereon, and, according to the thickness 
of the deposited sulphide of lead, the above colours 
are produced. T’o produce an even colouring: the 
articles must be evenly heated. Iron treated with 
this solution takes a steel-blue colour; zinc, a brown 
colour; in the case of copper objects, the first gold 
colour does not appear; lead and zino are entirely 
indifferent. 

If, instead of the acetate of lead, an equal weight 
of sulphuric acid is added to the hyposulphite of 
soda, and the process carried on as before, tho brass 
is covered with a very beautiful red, which is fol- 
lowed by green (whichis not in the first-men- 
tioned scale of colours), and changes: finally to a 
splendid brown, with green and red ivis-glitter, 





This last is a very durable coating, and may find 
special attention in manufactures, especially as some 
of the others are not very permanent. 

Very beautiful marble designs can be produced by 
using a lead solution thickened with.gum tragacanth, 
on brass which has. been heated: to 210 degrees 
Fah,, and is. afterwards treated by. the usual solu- 
tion. of sulphide of;lead,, The solution may be used 
several times, 


LOVE'S DREAM AND REALITY; 


OB, 
THE, HOUSE OF SECRETS, 
————_—_>—___-— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mrs. StnGietos was on the watch all thet morn- 
ing, and was plunged into deep wonderment on Jearn- 
ing that Mrs. Halstead had ordered the carriage for a 
drive. ‘This was increased wher she came down 
dressed for the excursion, and accompanied by the 
stranger guest. . 

The inquisitive matron intercepted her in the hall 
with a volley of questions affecting anxiety for her 
health. 

Mrs. Halstead, calm with entire self-possession, 
merely said she was going’ to take a drive, which she 
had no doubt would help to restore her streugth. 
She did not introduce the stranger; but Mrs. Single- 
ton, who ran to the window, saw that she gave pre- 
cedence in entering the curriage to the tall lady, 
treating her as an honoured visitor. 

The coaciman had been directed to drive to the 
house of Colonel Atherton. 

Arrived there they asked for Miss Atherton and the 
colonel, and were shown into the drawing-room. 

In a few moments the lady entered. 

She was plaiuly attired, but no simplicity of attire 
could hide her maguificent beauty. ‘he soft eyes of 
Clarice, fixed on her face, turned instantly to her 
mother’s. The likeness was not to be mistaken, nor 
was the resemblance to herself less startling. She 
stood gazing on her, unable to utter a word. 

“ Colonel Atherton ?” the elder woman said. 

“ My father is not at homo,” answered the ciear, 
musical voice of Plorence. “ But I expect him soon. 
Will yousit down? I did not'‘hear the name—or my 
servant forgot to mention it. I believe this is Mrs. 
Halstead. I am happy to see you,”* 

Extending her hand she approached Clarice, who 
stood quite motionless. 

** If your father were here,” said the elder woman, 
“he would tell you that I have fulfilled my promise. 
Florence Atherton, I have brought your sister to see 
you,” 

“* My sister ?” 

‘ “Your sister Olarice. Do you not’ remember 
er?” 

“T remember you now, Florence,”’said Mrs. Hal- 
stead, clasping the offered hand in both her own. 
“We were young children when we were parted ; 
but your face is now so familiar that I wonder I did 
not recognize you the first time I saw you.” 

Plorence looked bewildered from one to the other. 
Then she kissed Clarice on both cheeks. 

“T do not recollect your looks so well as you do 
mine,” she said. 

“ You are younger than myself.” 

“And this lady—is she my mother? I ought to 
know her.” 

“Tam your mother,” Mrs. Atherton replied. “ But 
I have not acted a mother’s part towards you, 
Florence. My heart was wrapped up in my eldest 
child. I would not see you till I had found her.” 

“ And this is indeed my sister!” Florence cried, 
with charming grace, after she had greeted her 
unknown mother, turning to Clarice ; “1 remember 
her name was—OClarice. Oh, how glad papa will 
be , 





“ She is not his child. Her father died before she 
was born before I met your father,” the woman 


‘said, with some bitterness in her tone. 


“But he will be glad to see you, madame. You 
are the mother of both of us.” 

“Tam the unhappy mother of both. I am glad 
to see you, child, though [ wish I could have died 
before this meeting.” 

Staggering backward, overcome by the struggle of 
her feelings, she grasped the back of a chair, but 
would have fallen had not Olarice caught her in her 
arms, . 

Fivrence came to assist in supporting her to the 
sofa, where a violent fit of coughing seized her, and 
left her utterly exhausted, 

Her younger daughter rang the bell and ordered 
some wine tobe brought in, asking if she should 
not send for a physician. 

“It would be of no use,” the poor woman said, 
trying to lift herself wp. “ My fate is sealed. 
knew I had not long to live, or I should not have 





dared to make myself known to my children, But & 
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wanted their forgiveness—yours, Florence, espe- 
ially.’ 
S Surely I have nothing to forgive,” she said; and 
at the same moment she took a glass of wine from an 
attendant’s hand and held it to her mother’s :* 
“Thanks; it gives me a little strength. not 
eend for any on® I have but a faw words to say to 


The servant retired at @ gesture from his mis- 
tress. 
“ to 9 the hollew voice. 
“ Bee a — sam foe bave found mfather 
and s home; but the shadow of my sim rests upon it, 
Society will make you suffer for my offouces. y 

“ Let itdo sa, mother; I donot care. 

“ And you e maee”* ee 

“if ever did me wrong, more than atomed 

yowowns we en her. a 

Florence, ber aems A 

«Bless: you! Oh, bless you! Now promiso me to 
love and protect yoursister. Sho may need your 


bel 

Fs anell drew Clarice close to her side, embracing 
her fervently. 

“She cannot bear what you can, my child. She is 
the wife of aproud man, who might spurm her if he. 


, her mether.” 


Claries. 
promise secrecy as r rela~ 
tionship to her, and she aud yow usust not let the 
world knew youare-of kindred blood.” 

The younger womem would both have 
against this concealment, but the mother held up her 
hand to 

Thay Seat Ee Rs: exncematiimnent unit 
cences, sod then Claries took their mother away. 

“T shall come tesee you, mamma,” ssid Florence, 


carriage 
a lodging netfar from the water. Having seen that 
she was with every necessary comfort, 
‘Clarice insisted on sending hers physician, aud with 
some difficulty obtained her consent, 


She drove to the house of Dr. Baird, one of the |: 


most eminent doctors in the city, and engaged him 
to attend to Mrs. Kent, as her mother preferred to 
call herself. 

“T shall come this afternoon for your con- 
— your patient,” said Mrs, Halstead, as they 
parted, 

Within an hour after their departure from Ather- 
ton’s the colonel returned. He listened with eager 
attention while his daughter told himvall that had 
passed, and then went out tocall upon Mrs. Halstead ; 
for he longed to see again the lovely child who had 
called him “ papa” with her lisping infant tongue, 
and whom he had loved as his own. He had not # 
thought of concealing her relatiouship to him. 

Atherton undertook to see after his invalid wife, 
and to send an escort with her should she insist on 
following her child to Virginia. 

Their conversation took place in thelibrary, At 
the end of the room a door opened into the music- 
room, & large, long apartment hung with paintings, 
with a polished oaken floor inlaid with coloured 
blocks in imitation of Italian mossic. The glazed 
doors of this opened on s conservatory filled with rich 
exotic blooms and tropical plants. In the'centre # 
silvery fountain flung up its spray that fell’ into a 
marble basin fullof gold-fish. Variegated aquatic 
leaves floated on its surface: 

Looking down into this basin stood Mrs. Singleton, 
wrapped in dark musings. She had seen through 
the open door of the library the gentleman visitor; 
and was at no loss to recognize him. He had never 
come before to the house, What did it mean? 

She had little trouble in solving the mystery. 


The strange likeness between Madame Brentano | 


and Mrs. Halstead had put suspicions into her head, 
which now received tall confitmation. 

The visitor of the preceding night’ must have been 
the mother of Clarice; they had gone to see the 
sister, who was Colonel Atherton’s newly acknow- 
ledged daughter. The colonel might, or might not, 
be the father of both. In any case, here was a new 
‘scandal, ready to break out and involve the Halstead 
name, bringing disgrace through it upon the young 
girl whom her son loved, and to whom she was plot- 
ting to marry him! 

Mrs, Singleton was sincere in her prejudices. She 
was proud, as all aristocratic Vitginians were, of the 
purity of blood in her race; and she knew Halstead 
to be so in a painfully morbid degree. To him. it 
would bring shame and auguish like death to know 
his wife the daughter—perhaps base-born—of a 
‘oman who had early lost her good name, and had 
wandered for years alone and unknown, separated 
from her husband. a 

She had heard the story of Atherton’s ifl-starred 
marriage and his wife’s flight from her home after 

Conduct that set all the neighbourhood talking about 


her. She had heard that there were two litfle girls, 
only one of whom had been recognized by the father. 
The repudiated child had been taken by the woman 
of evil repute and brought up by her in obscurity, to 
throw her baleful spell in after years over the scion 
of an ancient and honourable family and take the 
— position of his wife, Now she had discovered 
kindred, and disereditable association 
threatened destruction te the peace and houour of 

} the family. 
Oa reflection the dame decided to nothing. at 
Grove ina 


rons They were going to Hals 
w ; and the outbreak of scandal might be 


The event ero long to take 
keop Mr. Haletoadiad borne for # times 
fore, she would roe sig rar but she would be ou 
the weteh.. If this cloud of shame threatened ta 


neighbours and 
to withdraw 


go up to her room; but pmo comment. Myra 
did noé fail to notice, however, as they sat at lunch, 
that hee aunt’s Hips were: closely coupressed 
as if shutting in a fatal sceret which her furtive 
eyes were longing to betray. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Priors. Araenton sat alone in the large: deaw- 
| img rooux after her father had left hor. Her cheeks 
were rose-hued, and her eyes sparkled yet,. frou 
the excitement of the visit she had just received. 
Her heart beat joyously, yet with a thrill of some- 

like fear. Had she not # burden imher own 
to drag her down whenever her lightened spirit 
fain soar into a serene saneline ! 
hear the door , and a stealthy 
noiseless ls over the velvet 
eo she om a go to the 
painful theugkt that hor eyes 
a Ln ® msm who stood leaning 
pedestal in the corner, om which 
ured statmeof Silence. 

@ scream of alarm, and turned to 
leave the room. But Martin Blake prevented her 
by going between her and the door, 

* Don’t be so terribly frightened,” he said, sneer- 
ingly: ‘Don’t stand shivering and looking as if you 
were going to faint, but sit down.” 

He pushed ‘an easy-chair towards her. She looked 
towards the bell. 

“ You must listen to me. I have been trying to 
get this opportunity for a long while.” 

“ How did you get in?” asked Florence. 

“Very easily, I have an old friend im this 
house,” 

“ A friend of yours ?” 

“Yes, of mine. The new housekeeper.” 

“ Tt is not true.’”” 

“Did you not recognize her? She knew you, 
my pretty lady, the moment she clapped eyes on 

‘ou.’ 


“T never saw her before,” 

‘Yes, you did. Throw your memory back to tle 
day when you came'to my lodgings, and insisted on 
going up to poor Gore’s room.” 

“ When Gore was dying?” 

“Yos, that very time. This woman kept the house 
where we both lodged—Gore and I. She opened the 
door for you aud auswered your questions.’ 

Florence shuddered as she remembered that dread- 
ful scene. 

“Why did the woman come here?” she asked, at 
‘length. 

“ Her husband was dead, and she advertized for a 
situation. She is au excellent housekeeper, and, as I 
said, she is a friend of mine.” 

‘*She shall not stay:” 

“You would not be so cruel as'to tarn her away ? 
She had nothing to dao—” ¥ 

‘*With the murder. But she knew of it.’” 

“She knew nothing.” 

“How dared she admit you if, as you say, she had. 
recognized me?” 

The dark eyes were flashing, for the girl’s self- 
possession had returned. 

“She could not help it, my dear. Don’t blame her. 
You know locks are small obstacles to me. I was 
determined to see you.” 

“ What can you want? I shall give you no more 
money.” 

“TI do not ask you for money,” 

* What.else do you expect to.get ?” 

The man gazed steadfastly upon her... At. last he 
replied : 

“T want yourself, Florence !’’ 

“You. have no right to annoy me by coming 
here.” 

“No right to visit my own wife?” 

“No; yow have forfeited ali claim upon me. You 
owned that when I saw you last.’” 








“ Florence, the most foolish act I ever performed 
was when I let yougo, I never dreamed you would 
grow to beso beautiful. I never thought you had so 
much in yous When I saw you again all my love 
came back tenfold. AsI said before, I will not give 
you up. You shall be my wife again.” 

Ho made a step toward her, but she recoiled with 
ture of loathing. 

You stand in peril, sir,” she cried, “ when you 
come near me,or dare to talk in that way. Remem- 
ber the proofs I hold. Remember I couldsend you to 
preee to the scaffold, by —— them.” 

remember your threats, and defy them.” 

* Defy them?” 

“TI caanot live without you, Florence. I love 
you madly. I will risk death by the hangman rather 
than give you up. Bat I koow you will not betray 
me, 

“T solemnly declare that ¥ will put those proofs in 
my father’s hands, unless you go away this instant, 
Martin Blake, and promise never to molest me again. 
You kuow how much merey my father will be inclined 
to show you.” 

“T don’t think he will heememe. Think of the dis- 

ww 
grace that ~ be brought upes you. 


Pag a t— os rose to the 
pol thought of losing orence, is worse 
thaw death to me.” at : 

“What money do you want?” evfad his wife, draw- 
ing owt her “Lhave moreimmyrvoom. You 
shall haveft all, this once, if you'will go and never 
see me-again !’” 

“ Ewould nob promise that forall tho wealth in 
this ci ee more tham money. You are 
my wil, IT haves right to imsist on your living 
with me. 


“ You have no such right. You cast me off, and 
you have become so steeped in crime that you are 
out of the pale of decent society. You would 
make me as vile as yourself. Heaven has given 
mea home and a protector, and I am out of your 
reach.” 

“ We shall see,” muttered the intruder. 

“TI expect my father home every minute. You 
had better not tempt him to have you thrust out by 
violence.” 

“He had better not try any such tricks with me.” 

Florence grew pale at theidea of an encounter be- 
tween her fatherandthisman, Butshe wasresolved 
to be rid of him. 

“If you will not leave this place, I will retire to 
my own room. You cannot follow me there.” 

She had gained the door when Blake strode after 
her and seized her arm, but not with violence. 

“ Florence, do not make me desperate. There was 
a tims when you were full of pity for the meanest 
object that you might see in distress. Why are you 
so hard towards me? I deserve yourpity, if ever @ 
¢erushed and miserable fellow did.” 

“T do pity you!” she said, a softness gathering in 
her eyes, 

“Then save mo; save me from myself. Youalone 
can do it.” 

“ You are mistaken,” she answered, “I could not 
gave you! I should only perish miserably myself.” 

“T love you, Florence. I love you with a passion 
I never felt before, and I did not know I could feel.” 

“Tt is not true love; it is a passion tliat would 
destroy its object when sated. You are incapable of 
real love, Martin Blake !” 

“How dare you say so?” 

“ Because I know you thoroughly. You are too 
selfish ; you seek only the gratification of your own 
desires at whatever sacrifice. Your life has shown 
your real character.” 

“* What do you mean?” 

“The evil you have wrought has not been the 
result of circumstances, but the acting out of what 
was in your evil heart. I, would never trust you 

in.”’ 

“ How can you be so hard and merciless ?” 

“T am only just to myself and to you.. We could 
never be united in heart; to be soin outward seem- 
ing would be # false and unnatural position for you, 
and an intolerable martyrdom for me.” 

“Do you hate me so bitterly, Florence?” 

**T donot hate you; I have never hated you. I 
pray for your restoration to manhood and virtue. But 
I could never love yeu.” 

* Is nothing due to your husband ?” 

“Not when he has forfeited my allegiance and 
duty.” 

Florence!” cried the man, fixing his threatening 
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#¥¢supon her face, “ beware how you drive me to 
: air.” 

wT hear the carriage wheels!’ exclaimed his wife, 
turning towards the window. “ My father is here!” 

As Martin Blake also turned she made a rush past 
him. threw the door open, and ran through it into the 
ball and up the wide staircase. 

Pale and trembling she gained her own room, flung 
fherself on the bed aud gave way toa violent paroxysm 
of weeping. 

Martin Blake did not stay to meet the man he had 
so bitterly wronged ip early life, and whom he 
sought ¢o rob of his daughter. He watched him 
turn inte the library, and then hastily descended the 
stairs. He could not leave the house, however, 
without passing the open door of the library, and as 
he did go, hurriedly, and with trepidation, Colonel 
Atherton heard him, He came out, speaking to him, 
as he laid his hand upon the lock of the great front 
a 





oor. 
“Mr. Miles Seaton !” he exelaimed. ‘‘ What does 
this mean—your presence in my house ?” 

Blake pu!ad the door open as he answered : 

“T am a out leaving it, sir.” 

“In good time, or you would stand a chance to be 
kieked out! What has brought you here ?” 

“I don’t know that it is any business of yours, 
Colonel Atherton.” 

“ Not my business to know who enters my house ?” 

“Not your business to interfere between married 
people. Icame to see my wile.” 

“If you mean my daughter, she shall never sce 
you with my conseat.” 

“Without it then !’’ muttered the ruffian, draw- 
ing the door farther open. 

“Begone, fellow, and never enter this house 
again! If you dare, your life may be the forfeit !’’ 

As he came toward Blake the villain passed out, 
and, leaving the door open, ran down the marble 
steps, stopping a moment 10 hurl back a gesture of 
defiance. White to the lips, his burly frame gho>k 
with rage and terror. But it was no time to give 
way to passion. The colonel’s stalwart, majestic 
form showed his possession of superior strength, 
and three or four able-bodied servants were close at 
hand. He flung back a torrent of bitter oaths, 
menacing vengeance, and huriied down the avenue 
to the gate. 

After a few moments’ reflection the colonel sent 
np a message to his daughter, requesting her pre- 
sence in the library. 

She came looking as if some stunning blosy had 
fallen upon her. ‘I'he strength that had sustained 
ger during the forced iuterview with Martin Blake 
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[HER LIFE’S BANE.] 
had given way; her agitation and deathly pallor 
told a sad story. 

Her father opened his arms and pressed her fondly 
to his heart ; then he placed her in a large leathern 
arm-chair, and took another near her. 

She continued to weep. 

**My daughter, you must try to becalm. Ihave 
something serious to say.” 

“Oh, my dear, kind father, I have brought trouble 
upon you!” sobbed she. 

“If you will yield yourself to my guidance, Flo- 
rence, I will save you. I cannot do it otherwise.” 

“You mean, father——” 

“‘T mean that the law must release you from this 
unworthy bondage. I told you so at first.”’ 

“ You told me you could get me a divorce,”’ said 
Florence, lifting up her face and wiping away the 
tears that still flowed. ‘“ But I cannot consent.” 

“ You prefer to remain bound to the darkest villain 
who ever walked the earth?” 

“Oh, no; I would gladly be free—you know that, 
dear father.” * 

“Then why not trust me, my child ?” 

‘' It is the terrible publicity I dreal—the exposure 
of horrors through which I have dragged myseif in 
years past. I tremble to think of them. To have 
them paraded before the world would kill me.” 

“T have dreaded the same ordeal, or I should 
never have submitted to let matters goon. But now 
you have an advantage——” 

“You mean the proofs? Ob, father, I could not 
use those against him.”’ 

“ What proofs ?” 

Florence had never told her father of the evidences 
she held, She saw she had gone too far. 

“TI could not, ill-treated as I have been, consign 
him to the scaffold.” 

“ You must tell me all, Florence. You know more 
of this man’s crimes than you have yet told me.” 

“It is for that I shrink from him with such horror. 
Oh, father, do not ask me to speak plaiuly.’’ 

**You must ; but I will promise to make no use of 
what you tell me without your consent.” 

** And that I will never give. You will not ask 
me for the proofs ?” 

“T promise yau that I will not.” 

Then the suffering daughter, with trembling agi- 
tation, recounted the incidents of thet fearful day, 
the last she had spent iz Ler husbavd’s company. 

“ And you have these papers yet, Florence ?” 

“T have, but not to use them against him. I 
threatened to do so, but it was only to protect my- 
self, when I had no one to defend me against him. 





I never meant to use them” | 








“T will not ask you to do so, my daughter.” 

“Shall I destroy the papers ? Some accident might. 
bring them to.light.” 

“Do not destroy them. They may be needed for 
self-protection ; at least he must know that he is in 


your power. When you are safe for ever from him 
you can be generous enough to send them to him.” 

Florence’s eyes sparkled. 

**T shall be safe,” she said, “when the ocean se- 

tes us.” 

‘No, he may cross the seas in pursuit of you. In 
regaining you he recovers fortune and all the good 
that wealth can bring; he knows that. You must be 
entirely out of his power before we leave this 
country.” 

“ By a divorce ?” 

Her father assented. 

** But a divorce cannot be obtained —-” 

“T have had him placed under observation. Enough 
has been discovered to secnre all we desire, withous 
any disclosure of the past.’’ 

“ Of his conduct here ?”’ 

“Enough. You must not be harassed. All F 
want is your signature, under oath, to this paper.” 

He opened a drawer in the long writing-table, and 
par outa document, which he unfolded and spread 
out. 

Florence saw the date was very recent. 

“You will go with me to give your affidavit. 
this morning,” said her father. “I have al- 
ready engaged counsel, for I had determined on thie 
step. 

“Tt can do him no harm,” observed the in— 
jured wife, in a low tone, as she glanced over tho 
writing. 

“Tt will set him free as well as yourself, How 
strange that youshould think of him only in the mat- 
ter. ” 


‘“*T am glad that he will not be harmed. There need. 
be no public exposure, you said when we spoke be- 
fore of it, in such a case as this!” 

“Not unless he offers opposition, which he cam 
hardly do to a charge so fully proven,” 

“Then I will sign it, father.” 

“Go and dress yourself to go out, I will wait for 
you here.” 

They went and returned in two hours. 

Then Florence retired to her room for rest in her 
exhaustion, and for communion with the Power that 
had guided her footsteps through perils such as youth- 
ful womanhood has seldom to encounter, and to 
whom she looked with reverent adoration for future 
guidance. 

(To be continued.) 
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SILVERSTONE’S HEIR; 
oR, 
THE MYSTERY OF BLACKROCK TOWER. 
—— 
CHAPTER XI. 
Thy saber jealousy, to naught were 


x 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
Of differing themes the veering song was 


mi 
And now it courted love, now raving 
hate. C 


called on collins, 

LAURENCE HaRLanD resumed his seat, in obedi- 
ence to Mark Langton’s request, and the latter pro- 
ceeded slowly to fill his pipe. Having accomplished 
this he lit it, and commenced puffing away for some 
moments in @ most thoughtful silence. At length, 
holding the pipe between the forefinger and thumb 
of his left hand, he said : 

“Friend Harland, you'll remember, of course, me 
speaking to you the other night of the disappearance 
of the young squire, and what I thought.” 

The fisherman nodded impatiently. 

“Well, maybe I was wrong, and maybe not. But, 
any way, there’s more than Mark Langton, it seems, 
thinking the same thing.” 

_Andas the last words fell from the jewel-vendor’s 
lips the absent, abstracted look disappeared from the 
face of his host, and gave place to one of trouble 
and anxiety, 

“How do you know that?” he exclaimed, almost 
fiercely. “Have you been gossipping about what 
you thought you knew among your customers? I 
thought better of your discretion than that, Mark 
Langton!” 

And the old fisherman’s voice was full of re- 
proach, 

“Not so fast—not so fast, friend Laurence,” cried 
Mark Langton, “or you'll make a body believe I 
Wasn't so very far wrong after all. Have patience, 
end rl tell you all about it.” 

“Take your own way then,” replied the other, 
more calmly, ‘“ What have you been hearing ?” 

Well, you must know that my customers are not 
all fisher-folks,”’ said Mark, puffing slowly at his pipe, 
and that some are belonging to what is called the 
better class, Though, I daresay, I do as much with 
the people of Silverstone, taking it all the year round, 
4s I do with anybody elsg/” 
‘ What has that to arith it?” interrupted Lau- 
rence Harland, impatiently. 
a ait and you shall hear,” replied the jewel-ven- 
or. “Be kind epough to permit me to tell my story 





[MARK LANGTON’s WARNING. ] 


in my own way. I suppose you know a gentleman 
called Ronald Hamilton?” 

“Ronald Hamilton!” exclaimed Harland, with a 
start. ‘ Does he then suspect——” 

“Suspect what?” interrupted Mark Langton, 
quietly. 

“ The cause of Master Stanhope’s disappearance, 
stammered the fisherman. 

“Now, wait a bit, friend Harland,” said old Mark, 
“and don’t be in too much of a hurry. Well, you 
see, I met him, and he spoke in rath«r a curious way 
about Doctor Philander. Says I to myself, ‘Can he 
suspect anything?’ He scemed to read my tlioughts, 
and answered, ‘ You, Mark Langton, it strikes me, 
know more of this affair than you like to tell.’ Of 
course, I acknowledged that [ had my suspicions. 
‘I thought as much,’ he replied. Then I asked him 
had he been to Blackrock. This capped th» climax. 
He looked at me a moment as if he didu’t under- 
stand my question, and, passing a laughing remark 
about the old doctor’s power and all that. sort of 
thing, he walked quietly into the house, and was the 
last I saw of him,” 

Laurence breathed a little more freely. 

“ Was that all?” said the fisherman, at last. 

“No; not exactly,” 

“ What more then?” 

* Well, you see, friend Laurence, I then took my 
way tothe old Hall. I heard that the squire was 
dying, and all throngh that rascally mystery. This 
decided me to do all that I could to throw some iight 
on the matter. I didn't forget your advice though 
for all that.” 

“You did well,” interrupted Laurence Harland, 
sighing relievedly. 

“ Perhaps not so well as you may imagine,” replied 
Mark Langton, curtly. ‘ When I reached the old 
hall I made it my business to ask for Miss St. Clair.” 

* And told her all, of course ?” 

There wasa spirit of extreme vexation in the fisher- 
man’s words. 

“ Wait a bit ; don’t be in too much of a hurry,” 
said Mark Langton.” Well, I inquired for Miss St. 
Clair, and of course the young lady came down to 
me, as you might suppose. It was a splendid room 
that they showed me into, and I was just admiring 
the pictures when in she walked. The poor creature 
was very pale, and it touched me to the heart to 
see her. This is all through that unfortunate 
mystery,I said to myself. But it’ll not be much 
longer a mystery if I can help it. So I told 
her all,” 

“You must have been mad!” cried Laurence Har- 
land, excitedly. 


” 





“ Not much fear of that. I was as much fn my 
senses as I am now. The piece of notepaper I 
thought was just the very thing to give a clue to 
the disappearance of Stanhope Bainbridge. And I 
thought it my duty as an honest man to make it 
known. 

“Meddling busybody!” muttered the fisherman, 
striding up and down the room. “And, of course, 
you brought my name into it ?” he added, fiercely. 

“T did nothing of the kind,” replied Mark Lang- 
ton, angrily. ‘“ Your name was never mentioned.” 

Laurence Harland grew calmer. 

“Do you think she'll act on the information you 
gave her?” he asked, 

‘‘T have no doubt but there will be a visit paid to 
Blackrock in regard to it,” was the answer. 

“Tam glad, however, you have told me this, Mark, 
the fisherman said; ‘‘but, should it cause mischief, 
you will blame yourself far more bitterly than you 
could ever have supposed I would blame you.” 

What do you mean, Mr. Harland? Explain yoar- 
self,” said Mark. 

“The explanation will come soon enough,” replie® 
the fisherman. “I thank you for the motive that in- 
duced you to tell me what you have done to-night. 
Let us light the lamp now, have sme supper, and’ 
try to forget all about it.” 

Mark Langton, during the course of the evening,, 
would fain have sounded Harland farther; but, see- 
ing that it was useless, he ultimately gave up the 
attempt. 

Next morning when he aros* he found that the 
fisherman was up and out. Could he have com- 
manded a view of the road to Blackrock he would 
have seen Harland treading swiftly with his face 
towards it. 
- * 


”» 


* . * 4 

“Well, I cannot exactly understand all this,” 
sail Mark Langtou, after calling several times in 
vain for the fisherman. “I wonder where on 
earth friend Laurence has gone? I'll just take: 
a turn on the beach, and see if I can find him; 
saying which, Mark Langton put on his hat and 
passed from the cottage. 

It was still early morning ; an easterly wind blew 
up from the bay, aud every little while+the sun 
was obscured in heavy rugged masses of cloud, 
that drifted up from the horizon. 

“It looks to me like the setting-in of a storm,’” 
said old Mark, casting anxious and uneasy glances 
across the bay. “It won't be much use for the 
fishermen to go out such a day as this; am? 
as for my going to Blackrock, with ten chaness ‘a 
one of getting dren hed, that is entirely out of th» 
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question. Confound these storms! I never saw 
such a summer season in Silverstone in all my life.” 

At that moment he heard a heavy step behind 
him, and, turning round, saw John Harland coming 
up at a quick, swinging paces 

“Just the very man I want/” theught Mark 
Langton; “ most likely he'll beableto tell me where 
his father is, Good morning, Johm Harland.” 

“ Good morsing. ste,” calttiiinnaiiensliie “You're 
op more than usually early, ase you not?” 

“ The fact is F eame out to look for your father.” 

“What! is henot in the cottage? 

“Not tomy knowledge. Llesiled himloud enough, 
but he didn’t answer, so L I might as well 
just drop down to the boat, and see if he was there, 
But what a breeze is blowing, Johm! I declare it’s 
enough to freeze one to the masrow.”” 

John Harland laughed, and Mark began to rub 
bis balf-frozen gy 

“Old blood, old Mr. Laugton,” said John. 
“ You know you arenet now so young) man as you 
‘were twenty years ago. 

“Well, what of that?” said Mark, impatiently, 
“There is one thing I do know, John » lam 
young enough yet te undergo more hardship than 
many young men I ” 

‘*) hope you don’t class meas one of the young 
men,” said John, laughing heartily. 

“Well, and what matter if I did?’ replied Mark, 
curtly ; then he added, “ You are going to the, 
boat, are you not?” ‘ 

“I am. But I’m half afraid you will not find 
my father there,” said John, “ However, here comes 
Harry, and if he is he'll soon tell us.” 

Mark Langton glanced in the directiom of the small 
fishing crafts which lay at anchorin the-bay, and saw 
Harry Harland coming up from. the water’s edge: 
‘They stood still, and he came towards them. 

His face was wan and pinched, and there was some+ 


thing indescribably wild in the unnatural lustreof| 


lis eye. 

“Good Heaven!” 
change.” 

Old Mark, too, was struck by it. But he re- 
membered the strangeness of his acting the day be- 
fore, and ascribed it in his own mind to the conduct 
of Marian Delarme. 

“ Are you ill?” asked Harry Harland’s brother, 
anxiously. 

“Til!” exclaimed the other, bitterly, “ill! Cer- 
tainly not; no more than you are, John. What 
made you ask that question ?”’ 


“Ohb,’? stammered John, “you looked as if you 
” 


muttered John, “what «# 


were, that was all, Harry. Forgive me—— 

“ What havelto forgive?” asked the young man, 
in a hard, harsh tone. “You ara mistaken if you 
think Iamill. I was never better im my life.” 

To Mark’s inquiry Harry replied that his father 
aad not been to the boat that morning. 

“Humph!” muttered Mark Langton, musingly. 
“ He has not been to the boat, hasn’t he? Then I 
imagine he must have gone to. Blackrock. What if 
he should tell Doctor Philander what he knows? It 
wouldn’t do much good, that’s certain. I hope, how- 
ever, he’ll have the good sense to keep it to himself.” 

“Were you looking for my father, Mr. Langton 2?” 
eaid Harry, abstractedly. 

‘*T was indeed, and thought he might have heen 
in the boat.” 

“ He is not in the cottage ?” 

“No, I should say not, for I bawled myself 
hoarse in calling him.” 

“If he’s not in the house he must be off in some 
other direction. Ihave not even seen him on the 
beach this morning. Perhaps he’s gone to the Hall.” 

** Perhaps he has,” said Mark—and iu his own 
mind, added “Iam rather of the opinion, however, 
that he’s gone to Blackrock.” 

John Harland, after another anxious look at his 
brother, walked slowly down the beach in the direc- 
tion of his boat. 

Mark mused for a minute or two before he spoke 
again. ‘Lhen, approaching the young man, he took 
bis hand kindly within his own and said : 

“You are ill, Harry ; itis ne use denying it. Poor 
John has gone away feeling quite bad, thinking that 
you have slighted him.” 

“Can he feel worse than I do myself?” cried the 
young man, impetuously. “Can he feel half as 
miserable, Mark Langton? Heaven knows if he does 
I pity him indeed.” 

Harry Harland released his hand from the grasp 
of Mark, and, covering his face, gave vent to several 
violent sobs. 

Mark’s beart was touched. 

“Come, do not give way like that, Harry,” he said, 
almost huskily. “I hate to see a strong man like 
you touched so deeply with grief. Look up, Harry, 
lad, and tell me what’s wrong with you.” 

“It’s nothing—nothing, Mark,” faltered young 


that; Cheer up, lad; there’s nothing wrong but 
will come right again some day.” 
“Never, Mark, never. My heart is. blighted. I 


shall never know a peaceful minuteageiatill I am 
faraway from Silverstone.” 


Can't you tell me—your old ? 
but I may be of some service te-you?”’ 

“What's the use?” said his companiam ‘What's 
tlteuse, Mark, in opening: amel® wound?” 

“Te is as I thought” muttered Mack; “it: is 


oung fishermam burst out im aw wild, un- 
ateitlen ie 


“ Betia another week I shall be faraway ftom the 
place that has caused me so. muettnmisery. 


his words, and for a moment searcely knew what to 


tered. 


hought 
lilee tim and loved so vainly? 


said the young man, in a more 

“Leave Silverstone!” ejaculated the jowel- 
— an “Why should you leave Silver- 
stone 

“ Because it’s hateful tome. That is why, Mark. 
I am sure if I stay here another month I shall go 
mad or drown myself or do something worse,” 

“T think he must be mad already,” thought Mark. 
“Talking of leaving the place where he’s been born 
and brought up! I wonder now what he would 
do in a strange place, he that’s never been ten miles 
in all his life from Silverstone ? 

It never struck Mark that he himself had left home 
at an early age, in fact when he was a mere boy, 
long before he had reached the years of manhood. 
But Mark perhaps. never thought that any one else 
would have the hardihood of encountering the fierce 
buffets of the world as he had done. No, no, this 
never for a moment entered his mind. What he had 
done through sheer necessity hundreds had done be- 
fore him and hundreds would do again when he had 
long passed away. 

“Sheer madness—sheer madness,” muttered old 
Langton. “ But he’ll come to his senses. He will 
think better of it.” 

“Now you are joking,” he said, looking’ up. 
‘You don’t really mean leaving Silverstone, Harry ?” 

“T have told you once for all that I do,” replied 
Harry, bluffly. 

Mark looked more and more amazed. 

“Do you know what you are going to do, young 
man ?” he said, gravely. 

‘I don’t care, Mark, I have made up my: mind. 
That’s enough,” 

His voice was resolute. 

Mark approached and laid his hand gently on 
his shoulder. 

“Look here, Harry, I am an old man,” he said. “I 
have seen sixty long years in the world and have 
been knocked about from post to pillar ever since I 
was a boy. My father and mother both died when I 
was little better than an infant, so I know what it is 
to be used to hard words and hard knocks too. But 
you contemplate going out into the world asa man, 
and yet you know little more of it'thana child. Ex. 
cuse an old man’s bluntness, Harry. I am merely 

speaking for your good. Now tell ms where do you 
intend to go when you leave Silverstone ?” 

The question was asked so suddenly that the 
young fisherman hesitated to reply. Perhaps it had’ 
not struck him as yet to what part, of the great 
universe he would wend his steps after leaving his 
native village. 

“You pause,” said Mark. “Iam glad to see you 
pause, Harry; for the step you meditate is by no 
means a wise one, ‘There are sundry dangers in tle 
way which would even appall you, stout-hearted man 
as you are.” 

The words seemed to annoy the young man. 

“If I paused it was not because I was afraid, Mark 








Harland ; “nothing that you would care to hear, 





Langton,” he replied, with some show of bitterness 


and, alas! nothing that I should care totell you. I} in his tone. 
wish I was away from Silverstone, Mark, that’s all.” | advice; but I am old enough now, I think, to take 
The tones were very bitter and trembled with | care of myself. Good day, Mr. Langton.” 


Mark was staggered at the grim détermitation of | leave Silverstone?’” 


ete ie only the: heat of sudden passion,” he mut- | London ?” said: Mark, 


he could reasow thus; he little: knew: the | old men. 


“Yos, Mark, I am going to leave Si ”) should And sare! 
— imagine. ly 





“Thank you all the same for your 


“Stop, Harry, stop, for mercy’s sake! You are 


emotion, 
“OL, nonsense !’’ cried Mark, “Don’t talk like | not ene away in apger from the old man, are 
you 


“ No,” said the fishermen, turning back and ex- 


tending his hand frankly. “ Your words were given 
in the best 
However, 


“There is something with you, Harry. | nota word\of what has passed.” 
old falend who: knows 


and I thank you for them. 
still wish te act my friend mention 


“And that I promise,” said Mark, grasping his 
hand with a thrill of emotion. ‘I hope, however, 


se find the world as you expect it, my poo 


“TI don’tit won't much matter,” returned Harry, 
with @ faint emile “So good-bye, once for all, 


cruelly bg her. I) wonder what tle women | Mark: Yowmay not see mo again, at least for some 

in these avemade of. They mustsurely have | time,” 

hearts Come, Harry,” be said, aloud,| They were avery abortive attempt at cheerfulness 

“besman. As fortalkiag of not another | were wouds;and Mark could see it, 
‘moment in Silverstome; that’s all ess.”” “T muste’t let him go away like this,” thought the 


Mark. “No, no, lad, I must 
” whe tens 


honest-hearted 
find out where we but what I 


8 be is going. 
“You may think it all fooligiimess,’"he cried. i two of advice that will be 


tohin? New,Herry, lad,” he said, aloud, 
“tell me at least-where you intead going when you 


tedly. 


“To Leadon,’"said! 
“Po London! what can you do in 


“What many auother: mamas done before me— 
T can get’ 
g,” said the 


“Wnt does tliat matter? Are tierce not people 


might have | im London without a tradeaswelhaek? I am suro 
Could & lover ever have lowed | 1’!l not be the only: one that: will have to buffet with 
) the world there.. ‘Thereris emowgl rooun for all, I 


something: will turn up 
ee ee doa’t you think so, old 
fri Youses, Four very cheerful aad sanguine of 
my fatere:' 

“Yes,’"” Mark, sighing; ‘‘it is the kind of 
cheerfulness that accompanies black despair. The 
tones don’t deceive me a bit, London,” he mused, 
“London is a great place to be sure—noisy and 
bustling, with alternate turns of misery and happi- 
ness, but oftentimes more misery than happiness— 
where there are wealth and poverty in abundance, 
luxurious living and starvation’; aud far more of the 
latter as far as my experience tends than anything 
else. Anywhere but London, What can he doin 
London, @ young fisherman, without a particle of 
experience? No, no, lad;anywhere but London.” 

“Well, what are you thinking of, Mark ?” inter- 
posed Harry, who could not help contrasting the 
strange phases of emotion that crossed’ and recrossed 
the old man’s face. “Your thoughts do not seem 
to be very pleasant,” he added, langhing huskily. 

“No, they are not, Harry—far from it. I was 
just thinking of what you saiil’ about going te 
London.” 

“Ah, ha! and that: has made you feel uneasy, 
Mark 2” 

“In truth ithas: I Tike you too well, my lad, to 
let you rush headlong to destruction.” 

And the tones of his voice were far-too genuine to 
doubt their sincerity. 

“Rush headlong to destruction! What do you 
mean, Mr. Langton ?” 

“T mean just this, Harry,” said Mark, approach- 
ing him and laying his hand warningly on his 
shoulder, “if you be foolish enough to go.to London 
you will rue it but once.” 

“And that once will be?’ said Harry, with some 
impatience. 

“ All your life,” was the answer, delivered solemaly 
and impressively, 

“So be it then,” was‘the reckless reply. “ Let it 
come to that! I. won’t be the man to complain, I as- 
sure you. If I stay here in Silverstone I shall only 
be doing some harm to myself or to somebody else, 
80 it is better to be away; and going away | 
am.” 

“He can’t be moved,” Mark Langton thought, 
sadly. “And, what’s more, I’can’t prevent him if 
he’s determined on going, It is the way of the world; 
young blood is always headstrong—always for doing 
things out of reason. But now that it’s at its worst 
we must take as hopeful a view of itas we can. 
Harry, one more word with. you before you go. Have 
you much money ?” 

The question was a singular one for Mark, and 
the young fisherman looked at him with astonish- 
ment, 

The jewel-vendor therewgon hastened to explain. 

“Harry,” he said, “don’t be surprised at my 
question. You'll want. money, you know. It is 4 


hard world to get along in without it—a very hard 
world, Harry ; more particularly the great world of 
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London where you haven't a solitary friend to go to. 
‘hat was one reason I. asked you whether you had 
money. It is anecessary evil, boy, but we can do 
nothing without it.” 

“I know. that well,” said the young, fisherman, 
gloomily, “I wish I had plénty of it, that’s all, 
and I might be happier. At least,” he added to him- 
self, “ I might. not-love in vain,” 

Poor, foolish youth! did’ he. imagine, then, that 
Marian Delarme, would entertain any, other than a 
sister’s affection for him, though he were the pos- 
sessor of millions? Marian’s nature was: too -high- 
minded to measure her affections: by a man's wealth. 
He knew it, too, and condemned himself; for the 
impetuousnesa of his thoughts. é 

“No, no,” he said, within himself. “TIT did her 
wrong. She: doesn’t love me, and she never. can 
love me. Were I.covered with diamends, it would 
be all the same to. Marian. Delarme, Dear. girk! I 
wish I could die for. her!” 

This generous outburst was in accordance with. 
the honesty of the young man’s. natire. So. great 
was his love for Marian that. he. would indeed have 
laid down his life for her, had she demandedit, And 
yet this great and noble feeling that was. capable of 
sacrificing every prospect ou earth was to perish un- 
rewarded—to perish without a ho 

How bitter was. the paug to think that she loved 
another! 

He could never experience. the faintest gleam. of 
happiness again in Silverstone, and :le bravely re- 
solved at all hazards to dave: it—perhaps for ever. 
His heart might break. under the strain of this 
stern resolve, but he cared little now for the pro- 
longation of a life-which had been to him se pain- 
ful—so exquisitely miserable, 

“T wish you had plenty of money, my lad,” said 
Mark, interrupting bis thoughts,“‘and then. your’ 
wooing of the tiful Marian might not. have goue 
uprewarded,”” 

An imperative and almost fierce: gesture. from the 
young man made him pause. He knew that he was 
treading on delicate ground, and refrained from 
again mentioning Marian’s name: during the inter- 
view, 

‘What a pity that men will be such idiots,” thought 
old Mark, half-angrily, ‘ Here’s Harland thinking. as 
fondly of the girl that:has jilted him as if she had 
given him ber very heart’sblood.,, But. such is 
buman nature,” added.Mark, ‘“‘aud very. unnatural 
human nature it ig,” 

“You haven’t told me whether you have.any money 
yet,” Mark Langton reminded him, gently,;“‘ I should 
like to know, Harry, for your owa,sake, though I am 
aware you cau’t have much, foc. you are not over 
and above saving,” 

“Oh, never mind, thank you, old fellow,” cried.the 
young man, with an overflow of unnatural mirth. “I 
have quite enough for the journey I. contemplate, 
depend upon it.” 

“And starve: afterwards,” thought Mark ; “that 
will be nice, won't it? Eaough for your journey, 
indeed,” said the good, old man, shaking his: head 
ruefully, “ And, pray, how much do you think will 
be the cost of your trip to London ?” 

: - couple of savereigus,” replied) Harry, care- 
essly. 

“A couple of sovereigns!” repeated: Mark, in 
ectosighennahi “ What good'is such a sum as:that to 

ou 

“It will be enough for me,” was. the half-ab. 
stracted reply. “Iam not'a very expensive: liver, 
Mr. Langton.” 

“ And indeed you shouldn’t. be. with thet sum,” 
said Mark, bluntly, “ But, is that, all you. have, 
Harry 2” 

“Oh, never mind, Mark,. It will, do you :no good 
to know.” 

The young man’s words: were at variance with 
Mark’s, common-sense view of matters, There. was 
an utter recklessness'in his voice which caused the 
old man more than one twinge of uneasiness, 

“ But I really insist on knowing, Harry,” he. said, 
atlength, ‘ You; are. going out.into.the world, my 
lad—a world that will measure you not by your own 
good worth but: by the gold you, have in your 
pocket,” 

Harry Harland laughed bitterly. 

“Don’t laugh in that way, Harry,” said the old 
man, reprovingly, “It is no laughing matter, bitter 
or otherwise, I assure you. When you goto London 
you enter a city where you have.never been. before ; 
aud when you get there you will find that yourpurse 
's your best and only friend—providing always it is 
tot empty. Gold, gold, is what you want, young 
man, and without that you had better remain in Sil- 
Verstone.” 

“I see your drift, Mark,” the fisherman replied, 
aud I appreciate with all my heart the kindness of 
your intentions. But, my good old friend, it is not 
tbe. All your words will not change me one iota 





in my determination. To London I mean going and 
to London.I shall go,” 

** Without money 2” 

“Not.exactly; for have I not told you I. have a, 
little 2” 


Mark,.sarcastically, 


“No, I won't starve, Mark—you are wrong, I won't } 


starve,” 


“What will you do. then—steal ?” said the old, 


man. 
| The hot blood mountedto Harry Harland’s fore- 
bead in an instant. That bitter word had touched 


“*Twoor three sovereigns to pay your. expenses, || 
and starve in the streets when you get there,’” said 


“Not another word, Mark, dearold fellow. Here's 
John coming. Remember I have your promise. Not 
‘another word,” 

! 
CHAPTER: XILI. 
Search not to find what lies too deeply hid ; 
Nor to know things whose knowledge is forbic. 
Denham, 
| Laurence HaRianp walked on to Blackrock. 

The morning was. cold and blowy, and he stiuck 
jout' briskly, 
| “Tam glad I started,” said the fisherman, thought- 
fully. “ There will be nothing done to-day at the 

hi ds, and’ the doctor might as well know 





him to the quick. 

“ Nor steal either, Mark Langton,” he replied, in- 
dignantly. “You offend me by using the word, 
though. 1’ know you.meant it with a good intention. 
If the worst. should come to the worst, Mark, there 
will be one place still open.” 

“Where ?” asked Mark, mechanically. 

“The army,” the young man replied,, with. bitter- 
ness. “TI can enlist, Mark, as many a better. man than 
I has done before me. . It is only a matter of taking 
the shilling, then [ can have a.living for a. good 
number of years without any fear either of stealing or 
starving.” 

The words were spoken in the extremity, of a 
crushed and hopeless despair. They,were not words 
that came up in a moment, to be forgotten the next, 
and the old man could see it by the compressed lips 
oe flashing eyes of the young man. who confronted 

m, 


“He means it every word,” thought Mark. “All 
the obst can ber his path with will have 
no effect upon him. Besides, he bound me down 
by:a promise. to tell no one. Of course that ends 
my breaking the news ina quarter that might at least 
exert some restraining influence over him, or, at any 
rate, deter him for awhile from this. mad pieve of folly 
which he is about to undertake. I can scarcely see my 
way clear,” said the old man, thoughtfully. “But 
this unfortunate fellow can’t go to Londou ompty- 
handed, that’s certain. He must-have money. But 
will he accept any of me if I offer it to him ?” 

“Look here, lad,” said Mark, aloud. “ You are 
bent then on goiog to London ?” 

“Tam, Mark; I havetold you. that repeatedly,’” 
was the reply, ia an impatient tone, 

“I know that, Harry, lad. But will nothing on 
earth keep fo from taking this mad jonruey—for I 
ean call it by noother name?” said the old man, 
sadly. 

“Nothing, Mark—nothing in the wide world,” 
replied Harry, solemnly: ‘IT have fully wade up my 
mind to go, and that’s enough.” 

“ There ig no mistaking the tone,’’ mused Mark, 
“ nothing can move him a, bit. So I liad better ,ive 
him the money, and have done with it. Ay, ay, that 
will be the better way. Without money in Loudon 
means simply starvation.”’ 

The old man fumbled in his pocket and brought 
out his pocket-book. 

“Sée here, Harry, lad,” he said, laying his hand 
on the other’s shoulder, and looking preternaturally 
solemn as hespoke. ‘ You can’t go to.London with- 
out money; you may make up your mind to that. 
Now: it so happens that.I havea little by me, which | 
was intending to bank the moment I left Silverstone, 
so, my lad, I don’t see that it could bein safer or 
worthiér hands than yours. Ahem! there’s about 
fifteen pounds, there in all, and just.enough perhaps 
with what you have yourself to set you into some 
decent employment when you getthere, But look 
out for sharpers, Harry ; thereare plenty of sharpers 
in London. Always keep the toofamiliar partivs at 
a distance, and you'll be safe,” 

The young fisherman had listened to all this with 
wondering ears; the tears started into his eyes as 
Mark: spoke of the fifteen pounds, but when he 
mentioned the sharpers a smile flitted through his 
tears. 

“Oh, good old fellow!” he cried, rushing up to 
the old man in an outburst of enthusiasm and taking 
his hand, “ Oh, Mark Langton, I never knew your 
heart properly until to-day. Heaven bless you, Mark! 
but don’t ask me to accept your money; I cannot do 
it. , It would alwayg be haunting me, Mark, if I took 
it.” 

“Why?” said the old man, interrupting him, and 
deliberately opening his pocket-book, 

** Because, Mark, I don’t know that Icould ever 
return it to you again.” 

‘Nonsense ! I know you can and will,” said Mark, 

“Very well, Mark, if you say so. l’ll take it. 
Heaven bless you again, dear, kind old friend,” 

“Oh, don’t think anything of that, my lad,” said 
the old man through his tears, “I was a poor lad 
in London once myself, and I can feel very much for 
any one that’s going there. But it’s a very foolish 
journey, 1’ll not conceal that from you, Harry.” 








all as not., It will at least put him on his guard, and 
forewarned is forearmed., What a meddling fellow 
old Mark Langton ia! If he were as good at looking 
after his own affairs as he-is at gossiping about the 
affairs of others, all this. worry and anxiety would 
have been spared. I declare I didn’t sleep five 
minutes last night, conning the whole thing over, and 
planning in my,own mind what was. best to be done. 
And what was the result? Iam going now to tell 
the doctor, aud quite right. too. But poor old Mark 
is an honest fellow for all that and no word of mine 
shall injure his prospects at Blackrock,”’ 
| This was the colons in which the fisherman in- 
may as he plodded over the road to Blackrock. 
ut there was a heavy load of anxiety ou his mind, 
pad his face bespoke anything but cheerfuluess. 
| How much changed was Laurence Harland since 
he had allowed. his breast to be made the secret re- 
itory of Stanhope Bainbridze’s: disappearance? 

o one but himself knew the unhappy moments he 
had suffered since then. No more was he charac- 
terized by that bright smile-and elasticity of spirits 
which made those who came within his influence so 
happy. He knew it and felt miserable. at the thought. 
Nor were the villagers slow in observing this sudden 
change, and, if they did not speak of it, they shook 

heir heads to each other most ominously. 
| In fact Laurence Harland had soon begun to find 
that be was the observed of all observers. 
| And he felt this very much indeed, for, aftor all, 
he-was only a man—a man, too, who courted the 
oodwill and experienced a kindly iuterest in the 
avourable opinion of others, And what generous 
tuind does not? 

But. the fisherman forall that tried hard to reason 
himself philosophically out of such a feeling. 

“ How can I help what they think of me?” he used 
tosay, “ If they think ill of mo I cannot help that. 
I never did them any harm, and yet they are be- 
xinning to look upon me, | sometimes faucy, with 
suspicion. It’s a bad feeling to imagine that of people. 
Perhaps I am accusing them wrongfully; if lam I am 
sorry for: it.. Ilittle kuew before how much public 
Opinion sways a man.” 

And he was right. The favourable opinion of 
others often causes us to forget half our ills. 

“T wish I could look as pleasant and: cheerful as 
I used to,” said the fisherman, sadly, “ But while 
this secret ia hanging: over me, I'll never know 
ahappy moment. I see people who can forget their 
miseries, and,if they are weighed down by heavy 
troubles, face. the world with an unrufiled counte- 
nance.. But Tam not one of those; I make the worst 
of things, unluckily.” 

These wore the thoughts.that obtruded themselves 
every day on Laurence Harland’s life, and they were 
sufficient to make him exquisitely misorable. 

He had already traversed half the distance of his 
journey when his ears were suddenly saluted by the 
faint clattering of _horse’s hoofs, 

The fisherman stood still in the road and listened 





attentively to. the sounds, which every moment were 


becoming more audible. 

“Some one from, Blackrock,” said Laurence; “and 
if it’s the dootor if will save me the trouble of going 
there.”’ 

The road was winding and hidden by great oak 
and elm trees, so thick that the approaching horse- 
man was almost ou the spot before he could see him 

It was Doctor Philander coming at a sharp canter 
up the narrow flinted lane—libellously called a road. 
He drew up when he saw the fisherman, and cour- 
teously saluted him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Harland,” he said, cheerily. 
“ A cold morning and blowy, looks like the setting 
in of astorm. No fishing to-day, I suppose?” 

“No,” Harland replied, looking at the nearly obd- 
scured sun, over which an army of rugged clouds 
had been gathering. ‘“ It is not likely there will be, 
Doctor Philander. The season has been very bad 
so far, though I cannot grumble at the business done. 
1 have seen much worse summers than this since [ 
have been in Silverstone; and even your best sum 
mer has been a failure in the way of business.” 

“As to that I cannot speak,” said Philander 
“But, considering my short residence here, I must 
say the weather has been anything but favourable 
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But what brings you forth so early, friend Lau- 
rence ?” 

The fisherman smiled uneasily. 

‘That was indeed the question I was going to 
put to you,” he said. 

“Humph! I was going to the Hall,” was the an- 
ewer. 

Laurence Harland stepped back amazed. What 
could thus have induced his friend the doctor to 
make the journey to Silverstone Hall was quite be- 
yond his comprehension. He had been two years, if 
not over, a tenant of Blackrock, and had never gone 
near the place. 

The master of Blackrock enjoyed his amazement 
for alittle while, then he said: 

“This journey seems to cause you no little sur- 
prise, my friend. Soit might. But so inscrutable 
are the ways of man that one should really be sur- 
prised at nothing. Yes, friend Harland, lam going 
over tothe Hall partly in a professional capacity as a 
practised doctor. The good squire is ill. I suppose 
you are aware of that?” 

The tones were anything but kindly, and hid an 
unlimited amount of covert sarcasm withal, 

The fisherman's posture in the road became more 
uneasy. He stamped his rough-shod boots nervously 
on the fliut stones. 

“ What will the world come to next?” he thought. 
“Tf anyone had told me half an hour ago that the doc- 
tor was intending tovisit Silverstone Hall Ishould un- 
hesitatingly have said he spoke falsely. But here he 
is going to the very last place I expected him to visit. 
Inscrutable and mysterious are the ways of man—of 
this man especially. He has some ulterior object in 
his visit, I am sure,” 

All this time the master of Blackrock was scan- 
ning Laurence Harland’s face with his keen black 
eyes asif he would have penetrated the inmost 
recesses of his soul—as if he would have read every 
thought that was passing through his bewildered 
—- At last he burst forth in a harsh, resonant 
augh, 

“You try to discover an explanation for this un- 
accountable freak, Mr. Harland,”he said. “I own 
to you I can scarcely credit it myself. Dut so it 
is, and rertain circumstances often force a man to do 
many things against his inclination.” 

This unexplainable explanation, if it might be so 
termed, seemed to mystify Laurence Harland more 
and more. He searched his brain in vain for a 
plausible pretext to reconcile the ddctor’s conduct 
with his intended visit, 

**Is it of no use puzzling my brain any farther,” 
thought the fisherman, ‘If he was inclined to give 
me an explanation he would have done so from the 
outset.” 

“I think I’ll dismount,” said the master of Black- 
rock, after awhile ; and he did so. “It is cold work 
riding, Laurence Harland, especially such a morning 
as tis, and as you are going part of the way with 
me, why, we'll walk in company.” 

“Very well, sir,” was all the fisherman said. 

They turned and pursued the road together; the 
doctor with the bridle-rein on his arm, the fisherman 
leaning heavily on his stout staff. 

For some time they went on in silence. Laurence 
Harland was thinking deeply and sadly—so deeply 
that Le scarcely looked up from tho road over which 
he was walking. 

This silence at last grew so irksome that Doctor 
Philander said : 

“Whatis wrong with you, friend Harland? You 
look wan aud haggard-looking, and even now some 
secret trouble svenis to weigh you to the earth.” 

The fisherman looked up with an indescribable 
eacness in his face. 

* Can llook otherwise?” he said, sorrowfally. “No, 
Dr. Philander. As long as my soul is burdened with 
the secret you have confided to me I can never 
know what a moment’s happiness is. Fatal hour! 
—— I accepted the trust,” the fisherman said, bit- 
terly. 

“Oh, Mr. Harland, come, come,” said the doctor, 
“don’t, for gracious’ sake, try to make a mountain out 
of a molehill. The trouble is not so bad as you 
imagine. Try then to forget it; and when ‘the 
proper time comes all will be well. Did I not give 
you my solemn word of honour that everything 
should be done straightforwardly and henestly ?” 

“You did,” the fisherman replied, somewhat molli- 
fei by his manner, 

“Well, look up then, and be cheerful. Be, at 
least, a man, for your‘own sake. You are strangely 
changed, Mr. Harland, within the last few weeks.” 

“1 know it,” the fisherman auswered, sorrow- 
fully, 

“And others know it too,” cried the master of 
Blackrock, with some severity. “I'll warrant you, 
5 at of Silverstone are already talking of 


“girl” 


The word came in hot indignation from the 
fisherman's lips. 

“Forgive me, friend Harland; I did not mean to 
offend you,” the doctor hastened to say. “ Perhaps 
I was too hasty. Forgive me for it; will you 
not ?” 

“With all my heart, sir,” replied old Harland, 
extending bis hand frankly, “but to be plain with 
you, doctor, I don’t care to have my neighbours 
spoken of as clowns. I am one like them myself; I 
have been brought up amongst them from my boy- 
hood, and, as far as I know, there is as much intel- 
ligence in Silverstone as elsewhere.” 

The master of Blackrock smiled, with a covert 
sneer. 

Then his face assumed all its wonted placidity, and 
a kindliness of expression which very rarely deserted 
him. . 

“Oh, by-the-bye, Mr. Harland,” he resumed, after 
awhile, “I forgot to ask you what was the object of 
your visit to Blackrock this morning? Any com- 
munication for me? ” 

“Yes,” replied the fisherman, slowly, “ regarding 
Stanhope Bainbridge’s disappearance.” 

Dr. Philander’s face darkened. 

“What about the disappearance?” he asked, 
quickly, but in a seemingly careless tone. 

“This,” said the fisherman, laying some stress 
upon the word, “they seem evidently to harbour a 
suspicion at the Hall and at Mr. Hamilton’s that you 
were more or less concerned in Stanhope’s leaving 
home.” 

“Strange man !” said Harland to himself, “I know 
as little of you now as when you came here. The 
profoundest grief, the most exquisite misery, seem 
not to cost you one passing thought.” 

Was Laurence Harland right? Was this man in- 
deed so exquisitely selfish that he felt for no one’s 
sorrow but his own? 

“So they have ¢their suspicions, have they?” 
said the master of Blackrock, as he bent his body to 
the strong breeze that swept down the road. 

The fisherman hesitated. 

“Why do you hesitate, Laurence Harland?” said 
Doctor Philander, with well-feigned suspicion, “Ig 
it that I am no longer worthy of your confidence ?” 

There was a good deal of grim mockery in the 
words, 

The fisherman felt it, could see it, but he forgot 
the almost harsh tone in which they were uttered as 
he replied: 

“No, Doctor Philander, I have not even hinted 
that you were unworthy of my confidence or that of 
any other honest man, though your words do some- 
times cause me some strange uneasiness. I am like 
a man who is groping his way ia the dark, Doctor 
Philander. I——” 

‘Come, come, Laurence,” interrupted the master 
of Blackrock, with a harsh laugh, “the morning is 
cold ; besides, the highway is no place for sermon- 
izing.” 

The fisherman looked at him with pain in his face. 
Could this then be the mau he had served so de- 
votedly? The mere thought caused him to turn 
away with a loathing and disgust indescribable, 

“T did not expect such words from you, sir,” he 
said, at last, in his most freezing tones, 

“Good Heavens, Laurence Harland! what do you 
mean, man?” cried Doctor Philander, with well- 
simulated surprise. ‘* You seem awfully touchy this 
morning. I haven’t spoken a word yet but what you 
have taken some offence or other at it. I really can- 
not imagine how I have given you such deadly of- 
fence.” 

“You have given mo uo deadly offence,” replied 
the fisherman, sadly. ‘‘ But I expected something 
different from you, Doctor Philander; something I 
might regard as coming from an honourable man and 
@ gentleman.” 

“ Oh, Laurence Harland!” said the doctor, stopping 
suddenly iu the roai and taking the fisherman's hand 
within his own, while the tears seemed to start into 
his eyes, “you wrong me; by Heaven you wrong 
me!” 


The fisherman's nature was too generous and open 
to withstand this. He looked for a moment into tho 
doctor’s face, and, observing the tears standing still 
in his eyes, he pressed his hand convulsively. 

“TI believe you, doctor,” he said, “I do honestly 
and conscientiously believe you. It was only my 
own selfish thoughts that dictated suspicions that are 
as unwise as they are reckless. Forgive me any 
pain that I may have caused you.” 

The master of Blackrock smiled at him through 
his tears. 

“You are forgiven, Mr. Harland,” he said, ia 
stifled accents. “ But don’t accuse yourself of selfish- 
ness, my good friend, though your suspicions, what- 
ever they may be, are without foundation. I own 
there is a dark mystery surrounding my life, and that 








my actions at times may appear incomprehensible. | 


But, as I before told you, you may expect me to fulfil 
my promise as an honourable man and a gentleman.” 

The words were spoken with such genuine feeling 
and downright honesty that the fisherman bad no 
longer a doubt left on his mind. He blamed himself 
bitterly for indulging in what he now considered tho 
uncalled-for and harsh language he had more than 
once used during their conversation. But his mind 
was too full with the enormity of his offence to ex- 
press his contrition in mere words, A look was 
enough. The tears had sprung up into his own eyes. 

“Ob, Mr. Harland,” cried the master of Blackrock, 
observing these evidences, * it grieves me to the heart 
to see you affected thus. Oh, my friend, brush away 
those evidences of emotion and once more wear a 
cheerful smile on your kindly face. I cannot telf 
you how miserable I feel to think that one act of 
mine should cause you the slightest pain,” 

“T know it, doctor—I know it,” the fisherman re- 
= with a strong effort to appear cheerful. “I musi 

ave been very wicked and ungenerous indeod to 
think otherwise,” 

“Not another word then,’’ said Doctor Philander, 
hastily. ‘Let us once and for ever erase from our 
minds any differences that may have existed between 
us. A man cannot always wear a perpetual emile, 
friend Harland.” 

“ Alas! I can readily understand it,” replied the 
fisherman, thoughtfully, “though some can smile and 
smile uader the most trying difficulties and the 
bitterest of bitter sorrows. 

“ Yes, that is indeed true, Mr, Harland,” the doctor 
said, in his mostimpressive tones. “ But let us forget 
that we have a sorrow to trouble us, my friend. And 
now, I suppose, we part. Your road lies td the vil- 
lage, and mine to the manor house.” 

They had approached cross-roads which diverged 
into an almost acute angle. The fisherman assisted 
the doctor to mount, and, bidding each other a “ good 
morning,” they proceeded on their respective routes, 
each swayed by feelings that were as much different 
as the men themselves. 

Dr. Philander galloped about a mile and a half 
along the narrow road over which he was travelling 
until the two massive towers of Silverstone Hall 
came in view. Then he drew up, dismounted, and 
led his horse by the bridle-rein. He was completely 
immersed in his own reflections, and oftentimes o 
bitter smile would come into his face and muttered 
words of the strangest import break upon bis lips. 

Had any one seen him as he walked along the fliuty 
and uneven road his conduct would have been re- 
marked upon as something peculiar and even extra- 
ordinary. Sometimes he paced along with a quick 
and nervous step, and suddenly, without any ap- 
parent cause, he would stopaltogether. Again would 
he slowly resume his walk, as if debating with him- 
self whether he should proceed or return, the ex- 
pression of his face exhibiting that he was totally 
unconscious to all around him, and that he was 
wholly absorbed in his own thoughts—thoughts in- 
deed that bore anything but a cheerful aspect. 

hat Dr. Pbilander’s present missiou was one for 
which he bore no very great love was quite evident ; 
but as he approached nearer the viciuity of the 
manor he seemed by a powerful effort to control hia 
emotions; his face resumed its wouted placid look, 
aud he advanced to the old mansion with his usual 
slow aud quiet step. 

Ronald Hamilton, who had observed him for some 
time from one of the quaint old windows of the Hall, 
came out to mect him. 

“So, doctor, you think that walkiug is better than 
riding this morning?” he said, with a kindly salute. 

“ Yes,” replied the doctor, evasively, “I felt almost 
frozen, to tell you the truth, aud thought by dis- 
mounting and walking by the side of my horse 6 
little I might get up some circulatiou.” 

Ronald Hamilton laughed. 

“The truth is,” he said, “I thought you were 
hesitating about coming tothe Hall. I saw you stop 
several times on the road. Oh,” he added, sadly, 
“you don’t know how much this secret is weighing 
me down.” 

The doctor grew alarmed, and his face turned to 
a deathly pallor. é 

“ Be silent, L implore you,” he whispered, huskily. 

(To be continued.) 











DEATH OF A PENINSULAR VeTSRAN.—We have to 
record the death of one of the oldest of those who 
served during the Peninsular campaigns at the be- 
ginning of the present century in the person of Major 
Thomas Ramsden Agnew, whv has just passed away 
at the ripe age of about 84 years. Howasa member 
of the old Scottish house of Agnew, whose ancestors 
were for many centuries hereditary sheriffs for the 
county of Wigtown, and whose family is now repre- 
sented by Sir Andrew Aguew, Bart., of Lochuaw. 
He entered the army in 1807 as lieutenant in the 
82nd Regiment of Foot, and between the years 1303 
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and 1812 he served under the Duke of Wellington in 
the Peninsular campaigns. He was present with his 
regiment at the capture of Oporto, and also at the 
battle of Talavera, He also was present at the defeat 
of Marshal Soultin Portugal in 1809, and in the 
skirmishes at Toro and Zanoara, and at the passages 
of the Esla and the Ebro and other minor engage- 
ments. At the battle of Vittoria his leg was so 
severely wounded by a cannon shot as to require 
three separate amputations of thethigh. He received 
the war medal and two clasps for his services in the 
field, and from 1819 to 1864 he held the command of 
a powder magazine. He retired from the service on 
full pay in 1854, 


EXPECTATIONS. 
——_>—__——- 
CHAPTER I. 
Farewell, earth! my race is run; 
All thy pleasures I must leave, 
Morning's crimson-rising sun 
Will not see one eye to grieve. Uhland. 

CHARLES VERNON was &@ young man not yet thirty 
sears of age, not unhandsome after a certain type, 
and with an air of dash and gallantry which made 
him a favourite with ladies. His face was full and 
round, sallow of complexion, and ornamented with 
long, black side whiskers, his teeth were white and 
glittering and extremely pointed in shape, his eyes 
were bold, black and hard, a strong unscrupulous 
soul lurking in their glittering depths. He was of 
aristocratic lineage and connexions. He had been 
well educated, had lost his parents at an early age, 
had given himself up to a career of dissipation, had 
exhausted a handsome patrimony in rictous living, 
and now beheld himself face to face with an absolute 
poverty, too proud to work, even if he had known 
how, with the tastes of a Sybarite and the indolence 
of a Turk. 

After a lengthened deliberation, he said aloud, 
with a strange quietness : 

“ It’s all up with me. I see no way ont of my tron- 
ble. My country house is mortgaged to the last 
timber. The money-lenders are done with me. I’ve 
had a good time of it during the last ten years, have 
spent money like a prince, have seen every phase 
of life, and have enjoyed existence to the full. And 
now what remains but to create anitem in the news- 
paper?’ 

He went to his trunk and brought forth a small 
leathern case, which, on being opened, was found to 
contain a pair of silver-emounted pistols. ‘hey were 
loaded. 

He took up one and examined it, looking down 
into the tiny black tube with a strange gaze, as 
though it were a telescope and through it he behdld 
the vastness of —- 

“One touch,” he said to himself, calmly, “and I 
shall be done with the need of money for ever. 
Thisis my only resource, And yet how I shrink 
from death !’’ 

He shuddered, his sallow face growing very pale. 

He was still looking into the little dusky tube, 
his eyes dilating, when a knock sounded upon his 
door. He had barely time to thrust the weapon 
back into the case when his valet entered his 
presence, 

This servant, Thomas Gannard, had been in Mr. 
Vernon’s employ for several years, and knew much 
more concerning his private affairs than Vernon 
would have deomed possible. He was under-sized 
botb in stature and bulk, sleek, smooth, and noise- 
loss, with a pair of snaky eyes set under a low, 
retreating forehead, and with a close-shaven face and 
a disagreeable mouth, which habitually wore a very 
disagreeable smile, 

A single, swift, futive glance at his master’s face, 
at the pistol-case on the table, and at the empty 
purse, sufficed to give nard a keen comprehen- 
sion of Vernon’s desperate frame of mind and 
terrible purpose. 

The disagreeable smile on the valet’s oily face 
deepened as he glided forward, the morning néws- 
paper unfolded in his hand, and paused only a few 
paces distant from his emplorer. 

_ ‘Is the case so bad as that, sir?” he asked, 
significantly. 

Vernon started, but the whiteness of his face did 
not change as he made answer, very quietly : 

I've run through my money at last, Gannard. 
Ishan’t be able to pay your last quarter’s wages, 
but you can have my watch if you like. Ido not 
necd youat present. Leave me.” 

But I have something to say to you, sir,” said 
the valet. “I have foregeen this. I expected it 
Sooner. I could have prophesied it years ago. 
During the past year you have travelled towards 
a at a farious pace. A drag, with a four-in- 

sand, hunters in the country,” hangers on every- 
juere, the habits of a prince, all these cost. Only 
st week you flung a thirty shilling bouquet at an 
actress on the stage; and here you are to-day! 
other man would have foreseen the end, would 











have rved a remnant of his fortune and gone 


into obscurity to live upon it, but you keep up all 
ap a and have a valet to wait upon you till 
C) 3 


Mr.Vernon had listened to this address in amaze- 
ment. He now found voice and exclaimed, haughtily, 
pointing to the door: 

6 ae am not so pooras to submit to your insolence. 
0 

“Tam not insolent, although I have spoken so 
plainly, sir,” said Gannard. “Iam like a physician, 
who probes the wound before he seeks to heal it. 
You stand upon the verge of ruin. You are about 
to destroy your life because all else you value is gone 
from you. You are a gentleman, but a ruined one ; 
IT am only a valet, but a prosperous one, with a 
thousand pounds in the bank. Perhaps even my 
advice and counsel might be worth listening to. 
Perhaps I might show you a way out of your difli- 
culties. Perhaps I might show you how to gain a 
fortune tenfold greater than the one you have 
squandered.” 

Gannard’s tone was quiet and respectful, and Mr. 
Vernon resisted the impulse to again order him 
from the room. 

The hands of the ruined gentleman played 
idly with the pistol case. He was still deter- 
mined to end his miserable, dissolute life by his 
own hand, but he was willing to defer the act a few 

minutes longer. 

“*T don’t care for any of your suggestions, Gan- 
nard,” he remarked. “I have no means to study 
for a profession, even were I not too old, and if [ 
were inclined to do so. I might become a chevalier 
d'industrie, but that would bea precarious life, and 
I fancy that I should not make a success init. I 
should. never make a fortune at gaming, I always 
lose, youknow. No, there’s no chance for ma!" 

“There are expectations, sir.” 

“Expectations? Expectations of what? 
whom ?” exclaimed Mr. Vernon, in surprise. 

“From your cousin, the rich baronet, Sir Michael 
Trebasil,” said the valet. ‘‘ He has forty thousand 
a year clear income, and his estates are the finest 
in Cornwall.” 

“ And you dared to think that I would become a 
pensioner on Sir Mark ‘Trebasil’s bounty ?” 

* T referred to your prospact of succeeding to his 
vast property.” 

Vernon’s lips curled. 

“Fine prospects,” hes neered. “Sir Mark Tre- 
basil is about my own age, strong and vigorous, 
with a constitution unimpared by any excesses. He 
is good for.fifty years yet, If he should die, however, 
there stands between his property and any possibi- 
lity of my inheriting it four persons nearer akin to 
him than [, and these four persons are all under the 
middle age.” 

Very true,” said the valet; “ but Sir Mark is not 
married and has no direct heir. He is now travel- 
ling on the Continent, and I have heard that there 
is no prospect of his marrying. Strong men die 
every day by accident or by fever, in a hundred 
ways; why should he bean exception to such a lia. 
bility ? ke to the four persons who stand between 
you and the succession of Sir Mark's estates, will 
you tell me their names ?” 

There was that in the manner of his valet that 
impressed Vernon. He condescended to comply 
with the servant’s request. 

“Why,” said he, ‘in default of a direct heir to 
Sir Mark, he present baronet will be succeeded by 
his young cousin, a little lad of six years, named 
Owen Trebasil. Next after young Owen, in the line 
of succession, comes John Trebasil, also Sir Mark’s 
cousin, a young fellow of two-and-twenty, unmar- 
ried, but engazed to marry. There are two lives to 
begin with, that would far outlast mine, if mine were 
allowed to run ita natural length.” 

“Yet,” said Gannard, unfolding his newspaper, 
“just listen to this. I was glancing over the morn- 
ing paper which you bade me take away unopened, 
when I came upon news that willastonish you. What 
have you to say to this: 

*** Died, on Sunday last, after a brief but severe 
illness, at Digby Hall, Liskeard, Cornwall, Owen 
Trebasil, only son of the late Owen Trebasil, Esq., 
aged six years.’”’ 

“Dead! Why the child was the picture of health. 
So John Trebasil is next heir.” 

Gannard farther unfolded the paper, turning to 
afresh page. Without preliminary remark he read 
the following Le a : 

“ ¢ Terrible Accident.—On the 15th instant, while 
following the hounds at the county hunt, John T're- 
basil, Esq., was flang from his horse while in the act 
of leaping a hedge, and his head striking violently 
against a stone, he sustained a fracture of the skull 
beyond human power to remedy. He was removed 
to his home, where he died next day.’ 

“ This is credited to a Hertfordshire newspaper.” 

A flush kindled in Vernon's pale face, and his bold 
eyes clittered with a strange brilliancy. 

“ What a singular fatality !” ho exclaimed. “ Two 
gone out of the four who stood between me and the 
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succession toa princely heritage! The old adage 
that it never rains but it pours s2ems to be verified. 
Why, there are but two left—two persons only be- 
tween me and the present baronet!” 

‘But two,” assented Gannard. 
they ?”’ 

“First in order, is Harold Park, some five-and- 
twenty years old, who is starving somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of London, with his wife, upon the 
mere pittance which he earns as an artist. His 
father squandered a fortune in foolish speculations, 
and he paints poor pictures and cherishes dreams of 
becoming a great artist some day. He is a good- 
hearted, impulsive, honest young fellow, convivial 
in his tastes, and easily led. He has a vast respect 
forme. He has no children,” 

** And the other rival ?” 

_ “Is a Miss Lyle—Miss Charlot Lyle. Tho estates, 
in default of a male heir,desce nd to the female line. 
The title, of course, descends only in the direct male 
line,” replied Vernon, becoming more communi- 
cative as he more fully comprehendo1 his brightening 
prospects. ‘ All these whom I hava mentioned— 
Sir Mark Trebasil, young Owen and John, Park, 
Miss Lyle and I, had one common grandfather, who 
was Sir Owen Trebasil. He had three sons and threo 
daughters. Sir Mark, the present baronet, was the 
only son of his oldest son. John Trebasil was tho 
son of his second son, young Owen, who has just 
died, was the son of his youngest son, wio was also 
his youngest child. 

“The three daughters married. The eldost married 
John Park, and Harold Park is their oniy son. Tho 
second daughter mado a runaway match with her 
music-master, a fellow named Lyle. Sir Owen, hor 
father, waa proud as Lucifer, and disowned her, and 
would never see her again while he lived. She died 
young, her husband died also, and of their family of 
children only the youngest, Miss Charlot Lyle sur- 
vived them. I have heard my mother speak of that 
child, but I do not know where she lives. Sir Owen’s 
youngest daughter married Francis Vernon, Esq., 
of Lancashire, and I am their only child. I am 
cousin, therefore, to Sir Mark and to Park and Miss 
Lyle. Last night—an hour ago even, I should hava 
deemed my prospect of succeeding to Sir Mark's 
estates not worth a farthing. Now——”’ 

“Now,” said the valet, “only this Park and 
Miss Lyle stand between you and the succession. 
Your path is clear toa grand success. Don’t you 
see, sir? Remove these two obstacles between you 
and the succession to the Trebasil estates, ani you 
willcome next to Sir Mark. If he should die un- 
married, you would be one of the richest com:noners 
in England.”’ ‘ 

The maste: steadily regarded the man. By this 
time all trace of haughtiness had disappearcd from 
the manner of the former, and the two were on 
confidential tems. 

“Would you suggest that I commit murder ?’’ 
said Vernon, slowly, his voice sinking to a whisper. 

“No, indeed. How strangely you mistake me! 
Marder! They hang men for murder. But there 
are ways of removing people from one’s path with- 
out murdering thom either by knife or pistol,” caid 
the valet. ‘“ ‘This Harold Park, your cousin, is con- 
vivial in his tastes. He has known you all his life, 
and looks upon you with a kind of admiration. 
How easy for you to lead him on, to foster his 
weakness, until he drops intoa drunkard’s grave. 
No blame could possibly attach to you, if you 
manage the affair properly, while he will be as e!e:- 
aaony panna as though you had employed tho 

nife.” 

Vernon's eyes glowed with wicked fires. 

‘I see,” he said. ‘ Gannard; you have the head 
of a prime minister. I could manage it. Park 
likes me and trusts me. I could send him into tie 
jim-jams in a month's time. But the girl—how 
could I remove her?” 

“Find her out, study her situation, and some 
plan will suggest itself. The daughter of a music 
master, she is probably poor. Deepen her poverty, 
heap scandal upon her, and drive her to despair 
and suicide. If she has a lover, destroy his faith in 
her. If you should chance to be pleased with her, 
marry her yourself, and cobine your interests with 
hers.” 

“‘ What a temptation! What a chance for me to 
grasp fortune and position at one bold effort!” 
breathed Vernon, drawing his breath hard. “ Gan- 
nard, you have awakened the sleeping fiend in my 
nature. I could destroy Park through his own 
weakness. I coull destroy or marry Miss Lyle. 
How the path opens before me! Rid of these two 
intervening lives—but if Sir Mark should marry ? 
If other heirs should come into being? Orif [ had 
to wait half a century before I could come into my 
inheritance—till my hair grew gray and all my 
capacity for enjoyment should be gone — what 
then ?’ 

“ Why should you wait ?” asked the valet, a rel 
gleam shining in his eyes. “ Has Sir Mark no 
weakness of which you cou'd take advantage to 
work his removal? Ha; he uo dangerous habits ? 


** And who are 
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Does he hunt ? Hunting accidents are common. 
Witness John Trebasil’s death. Is he a daring 
rider? The gift of a spirited but -treacheous 
horse may work the end you seek. Does he yacht? 
A leak in his craft may make you masterof Walde- 
grave Castle, A hundred ideas will suggest ‘them- 
selves to you. Inone year from to-day, instead of 
a despairing man, bent upon suitide, you may be 
owner of all the Trebasil estates—if you will, and 
no stain of crime need be upon your hands.” 
Vernon trembled with a great and‘ terrible agita- 


tion. 

“TI should need money to carry out:my plans— 
when can I get that *” he asked, 

“T will lend it to you. [have a'thousand pounds, 
with which I had intended to open a business 
somewhere. I can do better by lending it to you. 
You will need a friend, an ally, some one ‘to advise 
you and to co-operate with you. Iwill be'that 
friend and ally.” 

‘“* And what will you demand for your services P”’ 

“Only half of one year's income from your 
estates—twenty thousand pounds,” said the valet, 
calmly. 

“So much ?” 

‘Jt will be buta trifle to you, and without me 
yon can achieve nothing. I am no ordinary ‘ser- 
vant. Iwas the younger son of a tradesman, and 
received a common-school cducation, and with it I 
imbibed certain ambitious ideas which I have never 
been able to carry out. With twenty thousand 
pounds I could buy an estate in some remote 
county and set up asa country gentleman. I 
could marry the daughtercf some?respectable, well- 
born country squire and found a family for myself, 
which should rank with those of thegentry. Sach 
is my ambition. Considering the value to you of 
my services, I sell them cheap. Of course I should 
require the money lent. to you with interest, in ad- 
dition to the sum mentioned.” 

“ Help me ‘to become master una owner ‘of 
Waldegrave Castle within three years’ time, Gan- 
nard,”.said Vernon, “and I will give you:all that 
you demand.” 

‘ Will you sign # paper to that effect '?” 


” 


“¢ Yes, and now! 

Gannard brought writing materials, and Vernon 
wrote from the valet’s dictation a cautious] y-worded 
note-of-hand, promising to pay to Thomas Gannard, 
upon demand, the sum of twenty thousand pounds. 

“Tf I have nothing to ray with, the note will be 
worthless,” said Vernon. ** No'money can possibly 
come to me from any other source than this one in 
question, so I have nothing to fear. I will redeem 
that note when I become owner in Sir Mark’s 
stead.” 

‘Now the note for one thousand pounds, ‘with 
interest.” 

Vernon wrote the note as desired. 

The valet folded thepapers, putting both in his 
pocket-book. 

**T will draw out my bank account in notes this 
very day,” he said, “and deposit them to your 
credit, sir, in your old banking-house. The bargain 
is made. I will take my share of the trouble—risk 
there is none.” 

He withdrew from his pocket several gold pieces 
placed them in the yawnitg purse of Mr. Vernon, 
clasped it, and restored it to its proprietor. 

The weight and clinking of the coins appeared to 
act upon Vernon with the rapidity of magic. He 
tossed up the purse, thrust it in his pocket, carried 
his pistol case to his trunk, and then exclaimed : 

“There’s no turning back now. I have entered 
upon the path that leads'to fortune, I must get to 
work atonce. I will not lose one day. I needa 
diabolical skill and ience, a fiendish ingenuity, 
and adroitness, but those qualities I already have 
in abundance. Park now stands in the relation of 
heir-apparent to Sir Mark—I must dispose of Park 
first of all, before turning my attention to Miss 
Lyle or to the baronet. I will go ont to Park 
this very day. Poor, weak-souled, generous fool, I 
shall make short workiof him! Ah, thats his step 
in the hall now; I ought to know if.” 

The steps approached Vernon's door ‘and halted. 
A knock upon the panel resounded through the 
room. 

Vernon arose, his eyes glittering evilly. 

“It is Park’s knock,” he whispered. ‘Let him 
in,Gannard. Satan himself is helpingus! Til be- 
gin my work immediately !"’ 





CHAPTER II. 
Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are. Dryden. 
The little village of Stromberg stands upon @ 
ledge half-way up the mountain side, inone of the 
wildest parts of the Tyrol. A more lonely and pic- 
turesque little town than this, perched so airily be- 
tween the dark and gloomy valley filled with pines 
and the snow-crowned summit can scarcely be con- 
ceived. A stream of water runs brawling through 





the principal street of the village and hastens to 


lose itself in the valley below. The steep.roofs of 
the quaint houses are burdened with stones; the 
ample kitchen gardens.are enclosed by stono walls ; 
there is a wide green, where the men, old and young, 
lay games on Sundays end holidays ; there,are odd 
ittle shops, where every variety of merchandize is 
sold; on Sundays and on market-days there: are 
open-air booths where cheap trinkets are capers’. 
and, finally, there is a little stone church, sur- 
mounted by.a painted cross, where the inhabitants, 
a simple, honest people, worship,all together, know- 
ing no variance of — opinion. 
omberg is only thirty miles from Jansbrack, 
yet, being aside from the main routes of travel, fow 
strangers find their way to it, and it has, in conse- 
quenee, preserved a simplicity that is almost Arca- 
dian. 

The men and women wear the costumes their an- 
cestors wore, and adhere tothe customs that pre- 
vailed a century ago. Nearly all the inhabitants 
are workers in wood, and the toysand oarvinga of 
Stromberg have an excellent reputation throughout 
Austria. 4 

The most pretentious house in Stromberg is 
situated higher up the mountain upon a shelf or 
plateau two or three acres in extent, and overlooks 
the villlage. This house, like the rest, has a steep 
roof laden. with stones, like the rest, it has wide 
verandas, completely encircling both first and 
second storeys, with airy outside staircases connect- 
ing them ; but it is larger than any of the othersand 

ossesses an air of comfort and refinement. to which 
he others are for the most part strangers. A wide 
n lawn stretches in front of it,and there is a 
ower garden at the.side. Both lawn and flower 
garden have a look that unmistakeably English. 

In this house lived for several years an English 
gentleman named Julian Stair. He.was: a younger 
son of a proud old English family, and was one of 
that vast: crowd of i nious Britons who wander 
over Europe in guest of third.rate towns .and villages 
where existence can be maintained at the smallest 
expense compatible with an appearance of respecta- 


bility. 

4 had declined to enter the army or nayy, or 
study. profession, but had early contracted what 
his friends termed a highly imprudent marriage, his 
bride being a well-born but penniless, girl. ehad 
inherited a sum of money sufiicient to insure him an 
income of two hundred pounds a year, aud on this 
small sum the young pair managed to live in. Eng- 
land untilafter the birth of their only child. Then, 
finding themselves unable to visit.on equal terms 
their aristocratic connexions, finding that the mea- 
greness of their income entailed a host of distaste- 
ful economies in the effort to “keep up appear- 
ances,” they wandered to the Continent, spend- 
ing a couple of years in Bruges and several years at 


Munich. 

It was at Munich that Mrs. Stair died, and it was 
there, a year or two later, that Mr. Stair, in the 
hope of securing a home and a mother’s care, 
guidance and companionship for: his daughter, then 
entering her teens, married again. 

In the course of a pedestrian tour, shortly after 
his second marriage, through the Tyrol -he had come 
upon Stromberg. ‘The gloomy grandeur of its 
scenery, the simplicity of the people, the excellence 
of its climate,and, more than all, the discovery that 
his income would maintain his family there in 
almost princely fashion, determined him to settle 


there. 
Accordingly, he had leased the dwelling we have 


|| described for a term of years, and had made himself 
@ home among these simple Tyrolean peasants, 


finding society in his books, which he loved with 
enthusiasm, and an occasional trip to Munich. 

The first Mrs. Stair had been a beautiful, highly 
educated, spirited, gentle lady, who had sym- 
pathized with her husband’s bookworm propensi- 
ties, and had been to him an angel of loveand peace, 
The second Mrs. Stair was an Englishwonran also. 
but/a shrew, with’a wicked temperand.a cold heart, 
@ woman whose mission seemed to be to irender her 
husband's life a burden, and to embitter the exist- 
ence of his child. 

A few years of bickering and turmoil sneceeded 
this unfortunate second marriage,and then Mr, 
Stair, wearied and disheartened, lapsed into a state 
of mental weakness, which endured for several 
months, at the end of which period death came to 
his release. 

It was a year subsequent to his death, one late 
afternoon in September, and a day or two previous 
to the events narrated in the preceding chapter, that 
a young girl stood upon the upper verandah of the 
Stair dwelling, one arm thrown carelessly around 
@ carved pillar, her eyes fixed in an eager gaze upon 
the path leading up from the village. 

This girl was Joliette Stair. 

She was a bright little beauty, nineteen years of 
age, slender and graceful as a willow, with a clear, 
pale, olive complexion, small, well-cut features, 
which were yet slightly irregular, and with a mass 
of jet-black hair which waved and wrinkled away 








from her low broad brows. Her face was sweet, 
sm pone ype spirited, full of expression, nobleness 
and soul, and was illuminated. by her glovious eyes, 
which were large, of' liquid jet, fall of dense, black 
shadwos and great. drops of light—eyes of haunting 
ec 

@ was ‘in a shabby, worn-out snit of 
black, which was’ frs at the seams and patched 
upon the elbows ; and'the Httle boots with which 
she ‘was beating an impatient ‘tattoo upon the 
verandah ‘floor were asepe across fhe toes. Yet 
the instinct 6f girl ‘had impelled ‘her to 
make the most of ‘her personal appearance, and the 
little ‘head ‘was crowned ‘with fashionable dishevel- 
ment, her collar was very dainty;#nd a bunch of 
roses drooped’on ‘her’ : 

Her brows.contracted a little with.a growing im. 
patience as she continued'to ‘gaze down upon the 
village, and she murmured, inandibly : 

“Why don’t he start for the trysting-place ? Can 
he be there abate ? I will goand see.” 

Before she could move, however, her stepmother’s 
shrill, shrewish voice called out from the nearest 


room : 

“* Joliette! Joliatte!”’ 

_ The girl obeyed the summons, witha sigh, enter- 
ing a large room with picturesque windows, the or- 
dinary sitting-room ‘of thé family. 

The floor was laid.in hard wood forming a dia- 
mond-shaped pattern. Rugs were thrown here and 
there upon its polished surface. The furniture was 
somewhat cumbrous but very comfortable. Thera 
were couches, tables, easy-chairs, a poreelain stove 
and a piano, besides pictures.and an array of old 
china fastened upon the walls to serve purposes of 
Ores, Stal lining i chai ish 

3. r was reclining in an easy chair, a peevish, 
discontented expression on her sharp features. 
She was.an angular,woman both as regarded tem- 
pane physical contour. Her hair-was flaxen in 

ue and banded so tightly to her head and over her 
ears that it had theapp2arance of ‘being glued fast. 
Her light eyes were full of discontent and querulous- 


ness. 

She, too, was dressed ‘in mourning garb, but her 
dress was of fine bombazine, and. she wore a profa- 
sion of jet ornaments, including a long chain of 
—_ of jet which she was puiling between her 

gers. 

“Oh, there you are!”’.she exclaimed,.as the girl 
appeared. ‘You are always idling, Joliette, An- 
other girl would be at) work, bat you spend half 
vom time in wandering inthe wood, or down in tho 
village.” ~ 

‘Is there anything for me to do?” asked Joliette. 

“T don’t know ‘that there is,” was the peevish 
answer. “Did.you trim my bonnet, and have you 
finished sewing the jet on my new black silk 

own ?” 

“I finished both an’ hour ago, and put them in 
your dressing-room.” 

“ Very well,”’ said Mrs. Stair,.a little more gra- 
ciously. “ You've made the dress very handsomely, 
Joliette, and I am going to give you my old black 
silk to make over for yourself. It requires consi- 
derable darning, it is trac, but a simple attira is 
_ auited to a young girl. Jt. will really be fino 

‘or you!” 

* Nevertheless, I decline it with thanks,’’ said 
Miss Joliette, coolly. “I prefer a new sixpenny 
print to a secondhand silk gown, especially when 
the latter is in the last stages of dilapidation.” 

‘You are very independent,’ miss. I-only hope 
that I may live to see that pride of yours dragged 
in the dust. Pray, how do you intend to support 
your high-flown notions? itis time that we under- 
stood each other. I have summoned you here to 
inquire if you have made any plans for the future, 


and, if so, what. you sagrapgee 40 do. 

Mrs. Stair applied a vinigrette to her nostrils 
and languidly contemplated her stepdaughter 
while awaiting the latter's response. 

Miss Joliette’s pale olive complexion suddenly 
flushed, although she answered, composedly : 

“ Why has it become so suddenly necessary to 
considered my future? Has anythiag happened ? 
Is our income imperilled ?”’ 

“Our income?’ repeated Mrs.. Stair. ‘ What 
interest have you in the money left by your father? 
I have deferred explaining matters to you, knowing 
your quick, passionate temper, but I can defer the 
truth no longer. My poor husband spent.a vast 
sum of money upon your education, considering 
his means, You have had the best German masters 
during the greater part of your life; and, against 
my wishes, he sent you to a German school at 
Munich during the three years preceding his death. 
You have been loaded with useless accomplish- 
ments; you can sing, draw, embroider, play the 
piano, and converse in three or four languages; 
and I verily believe. that your father fixed our re- 
sidence in this. spot in order t1at.he might have the 
more money to expend upon your education. Be 
that as it may, he made a fine lady of you. You 
have had your share of his property. During the 
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en - 
last year of his life, he made a will, leavin all his 
money to me and to my son, your -brother, 
rightly considering that-you should earn your own 
living. You ar, a owe and amar _—s 

e past year, a de pon my. “Phe 
te pitted to this tax, not willing to act hastily, 
and hoping that something might eccur for your 
benefit. Iam compélled, however, to act‘now. In 
fact, I have to-day-sold ‘the ‘lease of this house to 
the rich toy-maker, ‘Amhau, ‘and he will takepos- 
session Within « ‘fortnight. I shall proceed -with 
my son to England at once, and take up my:resi- 
dence < a friends. And now what are you 

cing to do?” 
er Tesnaed decide upon the spur of the moment. 
I must have a little time'for consideration.” 

“There is little time to spare,” said the step- 
mother, somewhat grimly. ‘“ Thereare moto many 
paths open to'you that you need long hesitate. You 
might become a governess.” 

“Tam notof staff of which governesses. are made, 

fear,” said Miss Joliette, smiling. ‘The truth is, 

should like to see @ little something of life, of 
eee ? Pethaps you. think of 

“On nothing a year rhaps you. of mars 
riage? Mr, Adrian Rossitur has been at Stromberg 
a month, and haunts you like your shadow. Sir 
Mark Trebasil has been at Stromberg all the summer, 
and Iam sure you can marry him any day you choose. 
Both are Englishmen, both are’rich, both are well 
born. Adrian Rossitur is handsome, only three-and- 
twenty years of age, and is best sui to'you in 
every respect. You know him thoroughly, for he 
lived in Munich’with his mother during your child- 
hood. Sir Mark’ Trebasil owns coal and tin mines, 
great estates and is® baronet, but he is thirty years 
old, and — jealous — a Tam — 
that in spite of your poverty you could marry either 
of these men. Has Rossitur ever asked you to 
marry him ?” f / 

“No, he isnot in lovewifh me,” said ‘the girl, 
quietly. *‘He is agoiison.of Mrs. Faulkner,-who is 
also my godmother. I’know him-well; as you say, 
we have been like brother and ‘sister nearly all our 
live; he isa distant relative of :my own, and \his 
regard for me is thatof a brother, while mine for 
him is thatof asister. Neither he.nor I ever thought 
of a closer connexion between-us.” 

“Then there’s this Cornish baronet. Shall Lask 
him his intentions ?” 

Joliette’s face reddened like fire. 

“No, no, indeed!’ she exclaimed. “ Do not be 
troubled about me, I will promise not to remain a 
charge upon youmuchlonger. Perhaps thisevening 
I may be able to tell you what I intend todo. Iam 
going out now.” 

And without waiting for remonstrance or farther 
parley, Miss Joliette went mere A out ip saad the 
verandah, caught up her gipsy hat, hurried the 
— staircase and walked rapidly across the 

wn. 

“He must be waiting for me,” ‘she ‘murmured. 
“T am late for our tryst.” 

A few minutes’ walk brought her into the shade 
of the pine wood clothing the mountainside. ‘She 
had taken dut a few steps alonga narrow path when 

‘she suddenly encountered a young gentleman, who 
Was proceeding in the direction whence she had 


come. 
Pn a stopped short and Joliette held ont her 
ud. 


ee are yon going so fast, Adrian ?” asked 
e girl. 
“I was on:my way to your home, especially to see 
you,” said the Poung “May I walk with 
have something 


you a little? important: o. sayito 
you,” | 

Joilette hesitated, sending an uneasy.glance for-| 
ies pad septe of the “tag ‘ j 

“Tf it.is 8 ly. important, I can give you a few 
minutes, Adrian,” she said, with a little hesitation, 
which Mr, Rossitur did not observe. 

He was a slender, handsome young fellow, with a 
— frank face, a pair of honest brown eyes 
and a mass of curling brown hair. He was 
&® man to be trusted; unsuspicious, warm- 
hearted and trnueas steél. Joilette liked him with 
& warm, sisterly affection; her love was bestowed 
a= jna 

“Yous judge of the importance of what I 
have to say, Joliette,” said’he. “Ihave received a 
letter to-day from England, from our relative and 
godmother, Mrs. Faulkner. She ‘intended to write 
to you by the next:post, and you will receive a letter 
from her to-morrow, ‘by private hand. You have 
fancied perhaps that, like, like Sir Mark Trebasil, I 
have been staying on .at Stromberg merely for 
— = eee Sains here, Are you 

te that your father left.bis property away from 
you entirely? that you are penniless?” 
wee just learned the fact from my step- 
ner. 
. “Mrs. Faulkner learned the truth some weeks 
ince, She.isa-very eceentric old lady and while she 
sympathized with your friendless condition, she 


seer | nearer, traitress ! lest. I strike you dead at my 


into terraces, extending to the river’s banks, These 


and still seemed to have made no impression upon 


would not make any overtures of friendship to you 
without first ascertaining something of your charac- 
ter. I told herall about you, of the fact that wo were 

layfellows once, and that few brothers and sisters 
ove each other more dearly than we do; butshe 
argued that you might have changed in the last two 
years and bade me come and see you and study your 
character and report to her promptly and impar- 
tially. I came and found = the same bright witch 
Ihave always loved, and I reported as ordered. The 
result is that she.is about to offer youa home at 
Blair Abbey. For farther particulars seo the letter 
to you which will:arrive to-morrow.” 

“She is very kind,” said Joliette, ‘but I do mot 
know that I can avail myself of her kindness.” 

“ Surely you have no foolish notions about inde- 
pendence!” cried Mr. Rossitur. ‘ You are.not 
clamorous for'work are you? Here is Mrs. Faulk- 
ner—your godmother, you know—old, eccentric, 
lonely, and needing a gay young companion to cheer 
her last days. She lives in state at Blair Abbey, is 
attended by troops of servants, but her life is a 
mockery. Widowed, childless, suspicious of every 
one who approaches her, vindictive, hard-vempered, 
ee is still and has a heart under 
all her hardness. Iamseure you would find your way 
to that heart. She’has been very good to me, and 
I love her. I am sure that am gg wd a girl, could 
not only win her dove,but make her desolatalife 


happier. Won'tgon try it?” 
Iiamast bawedime to this” 


letter. Lhave several years at Blair Abbey, ; 
andi Leall it amy home. I'd dike to have you 
there Bolictte. { pleasure we would have! 
Surely you can’t*bewo.in love with your stepmother’ 
that you'dilike to Aang to ther skirts?”’ 

‘No! besides, she has tdld ‘me that she cannot 
supportme longer. Iwan’t tall you now anything 
about my plans. In‘tvath, I haven't formed any yet. 
In.a day-or two, Adrian,” | 

“Tee,” said Adrian, ,“ I understand 
qiietie. ‘Of course I know fhat®ir Mark T'rebasil 

not spent a summer.at Stromberg without pur- 
pose. Pardonime, Joliette, foragy 2 n 
Il am your brother, you know. Ishall if 
iene aa a at Blair Abbey afterall. le 

‘aulkner be-disappointed.”” 

Joliette reddened anew @es » 

“Don’t, Adrian!” she #aid. ““I mayigo to the 
Abbey; I canust tell. An&mow, what was there im 
this communication that would mot keep until 
morning ?”* 

“Nothing, only I shall deave at weak “for 
Munich. Iam to meet there ner's-oon- | 
tial maid, who is the bearer df your -¢rand- 

i to escort 


fidenti 
mother’s letter, and who is i 
ou to England if you will go. I will not detain you 
onger, Joliette. Bid me God-speed, as you 
always to do, little cousin. 

‘He apes his arms around ber and kissed her u 
turned face. Joliette, without a blush,.in.all frank- 
ness and sisterly love, returned his salute. Before 
she could be released there was.a crash among the 
bushes beside them, and a le of face, but 
with stern mouth and furious, blazing eyes, leaped 
out upon them, utteringa:cry of.rage that was like 
the utterance of a wild: t. 

Rossitur released the girl and sprang backward, 

“ Sir Mark Trebasil !” he ejaculated. 

Joliette flew towards themew-comer. 

“ Mark!” she cried, “‘ Mark!” 

© Back !” thundered the Cornish baronet. 


“Not 


(To be continued.) 


IN SPITE OF FATE, 


Rose Hr had never ‘been lovelier. Itwas the 
month—-June—when the place should have been at 
its fairest, and when, in truth, it was doing its best 
to illustrate its name. The house was white—or 
rather of stucco of .so pale » gray that it-might 
easily have been called white—with a lofty colon- 
nade in front, overlooking a lawn which sloped off 








half-dozen terraces were fairly a-bloom with roses. 
Helen Chilton, armed with an immense pair of 

shears, had filled the great bisket on her arm with 

roses, and was going on .cutting, cutting, cutting, 


the profusion of flowers. These. roses were the pride 
of Helen’s heart. They had chiefly been planted in 
her father’s time, under her instructions, and now 
that her brother Chauncey was master here, they 
still continued to be called Helen’s roses. I'think it 
might be safely said that these were the only worldly 
possessions upon which Helen set store. She sings 
softly:to herself while she cuts her roses. She looks 
very womanly and gentle in her“ virginal white ves- 
ture,” on that sweet summer evening, with an air 
about her as though she belonged to some, purer 


** Twillmot:hurry you. ‘Dodiie after receiving her | great 


She shades her eyes presently to look into tho sun- 
light which deluges the river, up which a boat is 
advancing. Her brother has been in the city all day, 
and had said that he would return on the boat. Yos, 
that was the River Queen, Chauncey’s boat. She 
hurried back to the house, to arrange her flowers in 
vases and dishes, in the large, square, airy drawing- 
rooms; and she had barely made ready this mute 
but »eloquent welcome when a cheery voice without 
called, “Helen, where are you? Good evening, 
mother dear!” and Chauncey had come. 

“Then dinner, and after dinner, Chauncey brought 
out his cigar, and smoked it leisurely on the steps of 
the piazza, with one adoring woman on one side, an- 
other on the other. He was precisely the kind of 
man ito be adored by his womankind. 

Handsome, to begin with, of rather a massive and 
heavy order of beauty, which carried with it an 
impression of strength and repose. Then Chauncey 
Chilton never begrudged care or trouble in the ser- 
vice of those he loved ; he knew how to bo as pains- 
takingas a woman. He was thoroughly domestic ; he 
as never happier than when in his own home. 

If he had not had this devoted mother and sister, 
he would ,probably have been married long ago. 
Bat they hadanade Lim so comfortable that he had 
never felt thesélfish need of a wife which induces 
«many men to marry. His slippers had always been 
waiting for him; his‘table hadalways been faultlessly 
appointed; ‘his tastes haiiabways been consulted in 
thingeas in emall ; hobadalways had his every 
wish @orestalled and grafifieh. Added to this, no 
*Widlent fancy had everwvertdken lim, in consequence 
~0f which he had remained unmarried. 

Asthosatitheroand enveloped himself gradually in 
a dense dloud of smoke, he somehow congratulated 
himselfithat he:had formed :nowther ‘ties than those 
which nature had bequeathed'to'‘him. He was glad 
that wo onethut they threesvoulf suffer inthe cata- 
strophe which/had/just overtdisen iim. A catastrophe 
which was moless than theloss.of his fortune. He 
had-receivei this ill news‘%that morning, but he had 
‘kept it to himself until mow. To téll the truth, he 
had been revolving.ever#ineethe came home, how best 
to break it to his mgther anflsister. It would be as 
unexpected.to themsasait had been to him. 

Finally, he bréke*theiee. He Isid a letter in his 
mother’s lap. 

“ Dear mother;” hewsaid,“ I: wish Thad the art to 
prepare you {for the bad ntained in this letter. 
But after @oing any ‘best ‘to‘hit upon an expedient, I 
fall ‘the simplest way. No one is dead, 
mp-one is il] ; but—we are ruined.” 

Except that Mrs. Chilton turned as white as o 
ghost, she showed no other sign of emotion as she 
read ‘the bricf business letter which Chauncey had 
given her. The letter was written by the correspond. 
ing secretary of a railroad company which had been 
advertising itself largely of late. The company had 
suspended payment, 

Mrs. Chilton knew that Chauncey, in opposition to - 
the judgment of many of his friends, had put almost 
everything that he owned into this company ; literally 
almost everything. Rose Hill remained, of course. 

Mrs. Chilton read the letter. slowly, for the twiiight 
was gathering rapidly, Then she handed it to 
Helen, who rose and stood under the swinging 
Chinese lantern which had just been lighted in the 
hall, to read it'too. 

When she came out again, her mother was crying 
on Chauneey’s shoulder. 

“T have wonilered sometimes why I shonld be so 
much better off than so many other:people,” Helen 
said. ‘“ Now Iam tosee the reverse of the picture.. 
Well, Ishall always love to look back to dear Rose 
Hill and our happy life here.”’ 

‘*Do you mean to. say we must leave Rose Hill ?’” 

Poor Mrs. Chilton, she had ‘lived here from the: 
time she had been bronght here. a bride. 

“Oh, mother, can you ever forgive?” cried 
Chauncey. : 

“ My darling! This is your:misfortune, but not 
your fault. And it falls as ‘heavily on you as on us.” 

“ T have been wondering all day what I shall turn 
to. I cannot dig, but work I must, in one way or 
another. I wish I had been trained to it ; still there 
must be. something for me to:do.”’ 

Certainly, if muscle made the workman, he ought 
to be one, And yet he felt doubtful about it himself. 
He ‘had the vaguest notion possible us to what he 
should turn to. Nevertheless, he put an arm around 
his weeping mother, and with the other drew Helen 
towards him, 

“You shall neither of you want as long as T can 
take care of you,” he said. 

After that they discussed ways and means. It 
would be impossible to live at Rose Hill, if for no 
other reason than the expense of keeping up such an 
establishment, longer than would be necessary to 
pack up and to sell off the furniture. Chauncey be- 
lieved that there would be no difficulty in disposing 











atmosphere than the ordinary work-a-day world, 


of the place—either by sale or by rent. 
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[AUNT DEBBY HEARS ALL.] 


“We will have to board, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Chilton. “‘I'hat will be very disagreeable, I am 
afraid, although I know nothing about it.” 

In an instant Helen had a vision of a room in a 
cramped city boarding-house ; of living there, year in 
year out. She had seen such boarding-houses ouce 
or twice, to which she looked back as to glimpses of 
prisons. Could she endure such a dreary, treadmill 
life? 

Not very long afterwards poor Helen settled down 
to the grim reality of which she had pictured to her- 
self the possibility. 

They had left beautiful Rose Hill; Chauncey suc- 
ceeded in renting it to a person, who afterwards 
bought it, and on the proceeds first of the rent, 
afterwards on the interest of the sale, they lived, It 
‘was a scanty pittance, so scanty that it seemed a 
marvel that Chauncy should submit to grind along 
ou it, rather than leave it to his mother and sister, 
whilst he himself earned his own bread. But 
Chauncey apparently found it next to au impos- 
sibility to find work for his hands to do. He was 
always on the eve of finding employment, when some 
aifficulty would present itself. 

He spent the greater part of every day trying to 
secure a situation, as he constantly assured them. 
In realitylhe lounged away his time pleasantly enough. 

Mrs. Chilton and Helen gradually drifted away 
from their old associations. But Chauncey continued 
to keep up bis visiting acquaintances, pretty much as 
in the old days when he used to go the city from Rose 
Hill for a week’s visit. ‘ 

He had always been a popular man in society, and 
‘he continued to be affectionately received—I use the 
adverb advisedly—even after his loss of fortune. He 
was in constant request at dinner parties to make 
up an odd number; also, he was in the habit of 
receiving confidential little billets from young ladies 
with whom he was on cousinly terms, asking him to 
escort them to the theatre, or to take a seat in au 
opera-Lox, when the party was incomplete. 





In a word, it became rather the fashion to use 
Chauncey Chiltern as a kind of social ballast. 

He was considered a perfectly safe man. Perhaps 
this was not very flattering, but the effect was to 
sweeten Chauncey’s cup of life most materially. 

All this playing at intimate cousinship took him 
away from the house in which he resided, where he 
might otherwise have had his susceptibilities very 
severely tried by a perpetual course of haircloth 
sofas and chairs. 

As it was, he went back to that life with renewed 
amiability after each brief little interlude, If he said 
very little about the people he visited, or the pleasure 
he enjoyed, this was because all that seemed so 
foreign to the life his mother and sister were leading 
at present. 

Then, too, his friends found his residence so far 
away, and the street where Mr. Chilton lived so en- 
tirely out of the world, that all intercourse gradually 
ceased, except an occasional sighing inquiry of 
Chauncey as to how his poor mother was, or—his 
sister ; she never went out, did she ? 

Chauncey gradually forgot to deliver these mes- 
sages ; in fact, Mrs. Chilton gradually resented them ; 
she felt that she had been neglected by some of the 
very people on whose friendship she had once relied. 

Chauncey realised this instinctively, and with his 
usual tact avoided the theme. It was one of the 
articles in his creed never to provoke discussion ; in 
this way he got over a good deal of what might 
otherwise have been very dangerous ground. 

One day it came to pass that Helen stumbled over 
a relative of her own accord. It was a slippery 
winter's afternoon, and she was making the best of 
her way home from a walk to the post-office, when, 
on turning a corner suddenly, an old lady was blown 
up against her by a sudden gust of wind, then 
whirled off to a little distance, where she fell on the 
pavement. Helen rar to her, and succeeded in raising 
her, but she hung heavily ou Heleu’s arm and wailed 
out that Ler ankle was spraiued, 
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Helen advised her to send for a carriage. 

The old lady, a wizened, sharp-featured old son}, 
nervously besought Helen not to leave her, and, in 
fact, held on to her haad until the carriage came, 
when she begged the girl to stay with her until sho 
was within her own doors, 

During the drive, Helen told her companion her 
name, when, to her great astonishment, she dis- 
covered that they were relations. The old lady was 
Miss Deborah Skinner, and the aunt of Helen's 
mother. There had been no intercourse between her 
and the rest of the family for yeavs, Miss Debby being 
chiefly remarkable fora talent for quarrelling; and 
Mrs. Chilton had even lost sight of the place of her 
aunt's abode. But here had she come to light, within 
a stone’s-throw of her two nieces. 

Asa matter of course, Helen went home full of 
the adventure, the first which had rippled their 
monotonous life for months, 

The next day Miss Debby called, her sprained 
ankle having proved to have been conjured up by 
her imagination. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that she had 
taken a fancy to Helen, because I doubt whether ler 
ancient heart were capable of an emotion so warm ; but 
there had been sometliing in the firm touch and in the 
ready support of the young girl which had appealod 
to her necessities, She was an old woman now, 
failing fast. She would like to have such a strong 
young person, upon whom she had a claim of blood 
beside, with her constantly, to wait upon her, to 
nurse her when she was ill, to come between her and 
her servants, of whom she had a constitutional dis- 
trust. She had cross-examine@l Helen during their 
drive yesterday, and had found out the change in 
the Chiltons’ circumstances; therefore she caine to 
pay this visit, very full of a scheme of taking Helen 
to live with her, without remuneration, to be sure, 
but for the sake of a home. 

However, to this proposition Helen would not 
listen for a moment, and Mrs. Chilton, who knew 
Aunt Debby of old, was equally emphatic in decliving 
the offer. That Helen should become the companiou 
and nurse of a crabbed old woman, without any 
compensation whatever, was unheard of. 

“ Helen could do far better any day by answering 
any one of twenty newspaper advertizements,” Mrs. 
Chilton candidly informed her aunt. “Helen will 
uever leave me unless by doing so, she can de- 
cidedly better her condition.” 

When Aunt Debby was gone, Mrs. Chilton com- 
mented bitterly upon her overreaching disposition. 

“She spends possibly four hundred pounds out of 
an income of six thousand,” shesaid. “ And to think 
of her having wanted to make you her slave for 
nothing! The only inducement would have been 
the hope of inheriting her fortuue one of these days.” 

Helen shuddered. 

“It would have been like spending one’s life in a 
graveyard.” 

Even the hated third-storey back-room she and 
her mother lived in now grew less repulsive, in view 
of that other life, humouring the caprices of a rich 
old woman, and secretly wishing all the while for 
her death. 

Time passed. Miss Debby did not give up her 
project, and returned to the attack with a new pro- 
gramme. This time she proposed that both mother 
and daughter should come and live with her. She 
lived in an old-fashioned, gloomy house, in a quict 
street which belonged to her. She would retain three 
rooms for her own use, and leave the use of the rest 
of the house to the Chiltons. She made quite a merit 
of asking no house-rent. 

“Tam an old woman,” she said, “ and sometimes I 
feel as though I would like to see the faces about me 
of some of my own kin. And I can afford to give 
you the house room,” 

Mrs. Chilton’s lip could not resist a scornful 
curve, 
* Afford!” she thought to herself; there is no 
doubt of that.” 

But she insisted to her aunt that she must leave 
the matter open until she could talk it over with 
Chauncey, 

This was the first time that Chauncey had crossed 
the field of Miss Debby’s thoughts. 

‘Of course Chauncey’s home is where mine is,” 
his mother said, decidedly. 

And to this Miss Skiaoner agreed without domur. 

Chauncy proved to be a zealous advocate of the 
new programme, In fact, his heart warmed instantly 
to the rich old aunt who might one day leave hiw 
above want. 

“ It’s a capital idea, mother,” he asserted, “a capi- 
tal idea, Really a special Providence. I couldu't 
bear to think of your going on with the kind of 
grovelling life you are leading now, and yet there 
has seemed to be no help for it. I haven’t hit upon 
my especial niche yet. At Aunt Debby’s it will be 
like being at homo for you aud Helen, Heaveul 
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ona 
what a comfort for a fellow to come home and be 
ableto zo into dressing-gown and slippers once more 
efter dinner.” 

For the life of him, Chauncey could not help being 
selfish; he could not help seeiug all these family 
arrangements as they especially concerned him. 

And that very evening be persuaded his sister to 
go with him to see the old lady, as he immediately 
cbristened ber. 

Helen consented rather reluctantly. Aunt Debby 
had not succeeded in inspiring her with a desire to 
be much with her, 

They were ushered by a grim-visaged servant- 
woman into a barren drawing-room, lighted only by 
the gas-light in the hall, which was turned down to 
its lowest. 

Presently Miss Skinner came in, wrapped in s 
black shawl, and with worsted mittens over her cold 
fingers. 7 

Ghauncey Cliilton seldom failed to thaw any woman, 
and Miss Debby even proved no exception to this 
rule. Ske actually went so far as to make a feeble 
cheer in his honour by lighting a gas-burner in the 

rlour. 

Moor Heler thereupon shivered at the gloomy 
aspect of the room thus made visible. A sofa pulled 
up against the wall; a table pulled up against the 
wall; no books, no articles of ornament whatever. 

“Do you find this room warm enough ?” asked the 
rich old woman. “It is not worth while to have a 
fire here; in fact, I have no fire at all except in 
my own room. ‘T’ake caro of the pennies, you 
know.” 

Chauncey agreed with her heartily. He had de- 
termined to agree with her on all points, and to make 
her like him if he could. And he succeeded, His 
handsome face and fine, deep voice appealed to some 
iong-slumbering chord in the dried-up old creature’s 
heart, There was something actually pathetic in the 
way she smiled up at him when he rose to go. 

“Tam glad that you came to see me,” she said. 
“And I want you to persuade your mother to do as 
{ say, and come here to live.” 

“TI think that mother has nearly made up her mind 
to do so,”” Chauncey answered ; whereat Helen gave 
@ hopeless little shudder. 

“Oh! I hope not,” she 


hall door was closed after them. 


“Helen,” her brother said, fretfally, “I wish you | 





— as soon as the i 


how much he needs this money. Try to keep on the 
right side of the old lady for his sake.” 

Then Helen would go back to her bondage, and, 
for Chauncey’s sake, endure the dullness and the 
weariness and the oppression, All her lifo she had 
been accustomed to make Chauncey the main object 
of her life. In her quiet, happy country home, his 
pleasure had been what she and her mother had 
chiefly looked to. 

Chauncey himself, gradually, was at home as much 
in Aunt Debby’s house as he used to be in the other 
residence. 

He made it a point, to be sure, to spend an hour or 
so every day with the old lady, either in the even- 
ing, or during the day, but that hour or so was 
counted out of the time he usually spent away, so 
that his mother and sister were the losers thereby. 
Chauncey was not apt to admit that he had duties, 
but he developed a wonderful conscientiousness in 
the case of Auut Debby. And his mother upheld 
him in this. 

“It will probably not last long,’”’ she would say to 
him; “and in the meantime you can’t pay her too 
much attention.” 

Gradually the idea of inheriting Miss Debby’s 
money became the one absorbing idea of Mrs. 
Chilton’s life. Everything must give way toit. In 
fact, this prospect seemed to be the one way of 
escape out of their straitened circumstances. His 
mother had finally made up her mind that Chaunce 
would never succeed in making a living for himself. 
Not that she blamed him for this. 

* Poor fellow! he was not brought up to work,’ 
was the argument she used about him. 

When Chauncey returned home one evening he 
found a new arrival installed in the grim parlour, 
which all Helen’s endeavours had not succeeded in 
making look habitable. 

His mother and Helen were both out of the room 
at the time, so that the stranger was constrained to 
make herself known, which she did by rising to her 
full height—very much above the average—and ex- 
tending her hand. 

"We are not exactly cousins, Mr. Chilton,” she 
said, “ although we both have the same aunt. I am 
Nora Skinner. Have 1 made amistake? You are 
Helen's brother Chauncey ?” 

“Tam; and your cousin-in-law ?” 

“Ts that the relationship? Iam glad to establish 


would try to overcome the miserable spirit of fault-4 the point, as we may see a good deal of each other. 


Ginding which has taken possession of you. Nothing 
pleases you. You complain of our present place, 
which it seems tome is really well enough. One 
can’t expect a paradise. And now you are equally 
critical as to this change of quarters. Why can’t you 
make up your mind to be satisfied with your lot? You 
did not use to be such a grumbler.” 

Helen swallowed a sob. 

“I think I must be growing very crabbed and 
sour,” she said. “ After a while I hope I shall be 
more contented. But I do miss dear Rose Hill so 
dreadfully,” 

If Chauncey felt a pang of conscience, he cheer- 
fully choked it down. 

“ Really,” he said, “I think it is a duty we owe to 
that poor old woman to make her life as bright and 
pleasant as possible. And she is a very old woman. 
She can’t last long, and we might as well inherit her 
money as strangers.” 

“You are as bad as mother. Oh, dear! I would 
vather never have any money at all than to get it 

y— ? 

“Doing your duty to a lonely old relative? We 
can’t force her to leave us her money, but if she does 
we certainly will not refuse it.” 

In a week’s time the Chiltons were settled bag and 
baggage at Miss Debby’s. 

Poor Helen was the only real sufferer by the ar- 
tangement, From the first she found that she was 
expected to be at Miss Debby’s beck and call at all 
hours of the day. It was a servitude, disguise the 
fact as her mother might, 

Miss Debby found that it was very soothing to be 
tead to sleep every afternoon, and consequently Helen 
was kept indoors, as a matter of course, during the 
pleasantest hours of the day, to wade through the 
very adulterated class of literature which Miss Debby 
patronized. 

Then Miss Debby developed a passion for back- 
€ammon ; and poor Helen’s evenings gradually were 
all passed rattling the dice-box, and drearily moving 
white counters—Miss Debby monotonously preferred 
black—up and down the board. 

_At first poor Helen’s patience and courage occa- 
slonally flagged. 

Then her mother would put fresh strength into her 
dropping energies, imploring her to keep in the old 
lady’s good graces at any cost. 

Mrs. Chilton discovered that Chauncey’s name had 
* most potent charm for Helen. 

“Think of Chauncey,” she would say. “ Think 





I came to Aunt Debby’s this morning, and was com- 
pletely surprised not to find her alone as usual. But 
your’mother and Helen were very good to me, and 
made me feel more at home than I have ever done in 
this house before, I have no other home at present, 
solIam obliged to be here. Until I fiud one, I 
am forced to eatthe bread of idleness and depen- 
dence.” 

She said all this with a great deal of fluent self- 
possession. Chauncey did not criticize her com- 
municativeness, however; he was too much occu- 
pied with studying her very beautiful face. She had 
profound, laughing dark eyes, that changed to 
searching eyes when in repose. She had a clear, 
colourless skin, and full red lips that disclosed won- 
derfully even white teeth. Her head was mag- 
nificently set on her shoulders, and this, together 
with the general cast of her features, gave her an 
almost regal air. She looked like a banished prin- 
cess; those smooth, soft hands, not especially small, 
either, might with propriety wield a sceptre. 
Chauncey said to himself that he had seldom seen a 
more beautiful woman. 

“And the bread of dependence has a very bitter 
taste, I find,” pursued Nora. “I have never eaten 
it, since I’ve been a woman grown, until now. I ex- 
perienced it when I was living with Aunt Debby, in 
the first place. She would have liked to make me 
her slave, just as she is making Helen her slave. 
Why do you allow it? Now, I could never have en- 
dured it; of course, if.I had chosen, I could have 
stayed on here and worn myself to a shadow. M 
father left me on Aunt Debby’s hands when he died, 
and it would have been infamous to have turned me 
out of doors. ButI should have suffocated. Aunt 
Debby is not very fond of me, still she sometimes 
likes to have me with her; she likes young people 
about her. Itis one of her fancies, and it seemed 
less forlorn to come here than to go toa strange 
house.” 

“ Assuredly.” 

Chauncey might have added more, had not Sir. 
Chilton returned at this crisis into the room. 

Afterwards she spoke rather slightingly of Miss 
Skinner to her son. 

“Handsome? Yes, in acertain way; but I don’t 
admire that style. Besides, I think that it is very 
indélicate, her coming here. It is easy to see she is 
after Aunt Debby’s money.” 

‘Really, mother, I think the less we say on that 
subject the better,” Chauncey had the grace to reply. 





“That isa very different matter,” Mrs, Chilton 
said, with decision, and closed the subject, although, 
to be frank, Chauncey could not see wherein the 
difference consisted. 

But in his heart he acquitted Nora Skinner of the 
charge. 

There was something about the girl which placed 
her above the suspicion of any thing mean. And, 
somehow, in knowing Nora, Chauncy began, for the 
first time, to feel that there might be something mean 
in choosing for the chief business of his life the pay- 
ing court toa rich old woman, for the sake of iu- 
heriting her money in the dim future, and, as the 
event proved, Nora left no room for criticism on this 
point, as far as she was concerned herself. She put 
advertizements in the newspapers, she answered ad- 
vertizoments, Finally she succeeded in obtaining a 
situation, and one at a much better salary than that 
which she had left. She lost no time in packing up 
her fow effects and bestowing herself in her new 
quarters. 

Perhaps Mrs. Chilton was the only member of the 
family who did not heartily regret her departure. 

Chauncey had fallen into the habit of laughing at 
her outspoken remarks and watching every change 
of her beautiful. face, until she had become, during 
the week she lived in the house, his chief pleasure. 
And to Helen she was the greatest happiuess she had 
known for months and months. Helen fell des- 
perately in love with her. Her very presence brought 
her delight and comfort. When she left it wes as 
though all the air and sunshine had been taken out 
of the house, 

Miss Debby took her going, as she had taken her 
coming, with perfect composure. She looked upon 
Nora as a perfectly independent person, who was 
able to take care of herself, and who did so, ‘I'here 
had been a time when she had wanted Nora to hold 
Hk cig which poor Helen now filled. But that 
need for the girl existed no longer. So Miss Debby 
did not trouble herself to ask her to come again when 
she bade her farewell—a circumstance which made 
an impression upon the homeless Nora, who, for all 
her independent ways, had, at the bottom of her 
heart, a horror of being entirely thrown upon tlie 
world, 

“Ihave been upstairs to say good-bye to my aunt,” 
Chee eee ue into the room where Helen and Mrs, 
12; ere sitting, with her travelling-bag and lier 
shawl on her arm. “And, do you know, she per- 
mitted me to kiss her withered cheek ; but she never 
said ‘Come again!’ ” 

Mrs. Chilton secretly rejoiced in her heart, 

Helen’s eyes filled with tears as she sprang up 
and embraced Nora enthusiastically, It went to hor 
very soul to feel that poor Nora was utterly homeless. 

“ But you must come to us, always, whenever you 
can. Mamma, tell her that she must. Mamma, here 
is this poor child going away to that strange place, 
and if she should be ill she has not a corner to crawl 
into. Tell her to come to us. Dear Nora, always 
come tous! Promise me to come!” 

Mrs. Chilton was a mother, and consequently the 
potteg spot in her nature was touched by this 
appeal. 

‘ he rose and kissed Nora very cordially. After 
all, could she not afford to be generous ? \Vas not 
any) going away, leaving the field to her own dar- 
ing 

“Don’t wait to be ill, my dear child,” she said. 
“Come to us whenever you can, Come to us when- 
ever you havea holiday. It makes Helen so happy 
to have you, and we shall all miss you. Promise us 
to come to us as often as you have the time.” 

Nora was a thoroughly sincere person herself, and 
she sever doubted other people. Besides, hospitality 
was one of Mrs. Chilton's strong points; she would 
have shared her last crust with a beggar, and never 
given it a second thought. 

Nora’s going or coming was of importance in her 
eyes solely as it concerned Aunt Debby, and Aunt 
ee ad had just professed her utter indifference to the 


irl. 

Mrs. Chilton could afford, as I said, to be generous, 
and to return Nora’s hearty kiss with real motherly 
warmth. 

To tell the truth, of late, Nora had had reasons ot 
her own for liking to be much with the Chiltons. 
Chauncey Chilton’s mother had especial claims upon 
her affection, 

By common consent, therefore, Nora came and 
went, thereafter, as one of the family. And if she 
failed to make her appearance when she was expected, 
Helen would always go to look her up. If she did not 
do so, she was sure to have her memory refreshed by 
her brother. Chauncey Chilton had never experienced 
a strong emotion, It issaid that a day of awakening 
awaits every soul. Certainly that day had overtaken 
Chauncey. Gradually, Nora filled every thought of 
his life. His whole nature taok a richer, warmer 
colouring ; his future bad reference chiefly to her. 
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Alas, his future! Poor Shauncey—that fature was, 
built on no nobler foundations by reason of his love. 
He still continued to. drift along, the slave of an 
ignoble fate. Bat when his ships did come in, he: 
told himself, that their treasure would be valueless 
unless he could share it‘ with Nora, ‘He did not 
actually tell her that he loved hor ; he felt the degra- 
dation of his useless, purposéless life siifficiently to 
shrink from asking her to sharo it until it shotild bo} 
gilded with gold; bat he implied it in mumbefless| 
ways, and Nora was very liappy for the knowledge. | 

Yes, it was a marvel that this strong-hearted,| 
strong-souled girl should fancy.a weak, aimless man} 
like Chauncey. Butit may have-beon that ever-re-| 
curring law of contrast which brought them togéther. 
Moreover, her circle was, and always had been, 
limited ; and Chauncey possessed the advantage over 
men she had known before of great social grace arid, 
ease of manner, That appealed to Nora as a supe- 
riority not be lightly esteemed, perhaps even exagge-; 
rated by her very ignorance of the world. j 

It was on the cards that her knowledge. of the 
world should be enlarged just about this time. 

A young girl at the school where. she tauglit took: 
a surprising fancy to her, and invited her to a party: 
at her house. 

Nora accepted, nothing loth, bat found Mary Court- 
Jand’s family to be very much grander people than 
she had ever known before. ‘To be sure her maghi- 
ficent beauty “ adorned her like. a crown,” otherwise 
she would have felt herself to be extremely plain and 
dowdy in a Swiss muslin dress that had been through 
many washtubs, and with a pair of kid gloves which 
had a lingering odour of benzine about them all 
through the evening, suggestive of the fact that they 
had been cleaned for this occasion. 

But little Mary Courtland, ‘full of the enthusisatto 
devotion of sixteen, stood ready to receivé her at the 
head of the stairs, and pinned a maghificent whitd 
camellia in her hair and anotlier at her throat, which 
nade a fine toilet by themselves; anid in spite of her 
shabbiness Nora was so beaatifal, that there were 
many applicants for the honour of an introduction, 
Mary was triamphant. Her mother had not wantéd 
Miss Skioner to be asked. 

“ She is all very well in het own way, but really 'I 
dor’t see what pleasure there would be for her in 
meeting a crowd of people she never saw beford, and 
wili probably never see again.” 

But Mary had cartied her pointin spite of this; .ta 
tell the truth, she was infatuated with Nora, ard she 
was determined to give her: some pleasute if she 
could. 

That was the beginning. Mrs, Courtland lost her 
heart to Nora jast as her daugliter had done ;. she 
called on her after that, and asked her to. her house 
agaiao. 

erhen a Miss Maynatd, whose brother had. fallen in 
love with Nora at first éight,.also called, and. was 
very cordial and gushigg. Also two or thrée.othets 
—all quite grand people. ‘Nora ‘found herself 
suddenly it the very best sotiety. 

To tell the truth, it was an entirely now sensation.| 

he had lived hitherto on the outskirts of society, 
belonging to that large class who have fow 
acquaintances, stay muchat home, and work for their, 
living. 

In consequence of these visits to be received and, 
to be returned, she gradually saw very little of the, 
Chiltons. 

Helen was unselfishly rejoiced at her good fortune, 
even though she herself was the loser thereby. 

Mrs. Chilton was a little severe on the stibject of 
sudden friendships, but politely indifferent; but 
Chauncey was gloomy and wroetchéd at the change in 
Nora’s fortanes. How could he be expected to re- 
joice at what separated him from het’? 

He began to be very sensible of the fact that Nora 
was far more independent of his society than she had) 
been at ihe outset of their acquaintance. Chatucéey 
was more ‘thiserable then he had éver baen at any, 
occurence of the kind before. He teasoned to him- 
self that Nora was gradually slipping quite out of 
his grasp. He could see that she was wonderfdlly 
beautiful and charming; it was. not surprising that 
others should make the same discovery, 

He knew these new acquaintances of Nora’s, some 
at least by name, while some of them were actual 
acquaintances. They belonged to a particularly 


| 


delightfal set; they were unusually attractive,, 


agreeable people. It was not strange that Nora 
should be attracted by them, and should respond to 
their advances. 

Then, from what he could gather, William May- 
mard was paying Nora all kind of attentions; it was 
Nora’s own fault if she did not fulfil a pleasant en- 
gagement with him every day or so, either to drive, 
or to go toa concert, or to go to the theatre or opera. 
And William Maynard was considered an excellent 
match ; he had a fortune to begin with, besides being 
in s very excellent business; to be suré, he was not 





brilliant ; but he was otherwise an unexceptionable! 
young man. 

One afternoon, When ‘Nora had run in-for a half- 
hour’s gossip with Helen, Chauncey sat a little 
apart ftom the two girls and réflected: moodily upon 
these thinge, 

His mother had gono oft on business,.and pre- 
sently Helen was carried off to attend to some cook- 
ing for Miss Debby; so he and Nora were left 
alone. He heard Helen beating .eggs.downstaire, so 
that he, knew she woald, not be with them again for 
some little time. 

The coast being clear, he bogan on the subject 
which he had fully mado up his mind to introduce to 
Nora, He crosséd the room and sat down beside 
lier, 46 he said: 

‘Nora I have been 60 very uhhappy of late. May 


“Etell you abont it?” 


She turned her magnificent eyes upon him with a 
look of tender pity in them as she said: 

“Tndeed you may. I wish I could help.you.” 

“ You aro the oaly Pemce who can-helpme. . And 
7 it seems a piece of injustice to ask you to do so; 

made up my miud that I could not, would not. 
But.I overrated my strength, I find, that,I have not 
the moral courage to see you arifting away from me, 
even if towards happiness, without reachiag out a 
detaining hand, begging you to stay with me. All 
these people éan’t neéd you as Ido, .AmT horribl 
selfish? Bat it is my love which makes mo selfish.” 

Then, for the first time, Nora acknowledged to| 
herself that'shé loved Chauncey, The tears swelled 
up her eyes. One fell upon her hadd. Chauncey) 
bent dotvn, atid kissed it ; then, when he held her) 
hand in his, Nora did. not attempt to release it. 

“TI would have told you long ago that I loved! 
you,” Chauncey went on, “ but 1 ama.very poor) 
man, you know. ‘It seemed as though I had no right} 
to ask you to share my poverty.” 

Nota made an impatient gesture. 

“ What do you take me for?” she cried. “ Riches 
ate.an accident. If you were 4 tich man, would I 
have you just on that account?” 

“Yes, I know that you are thoroughly high- 
souled and generous, and on that very account'l did 
not want to take advantage of your noble nature.: 
But you must know how. peculiar! yi am situated.” 

Here Chauncey leaned towards Nora, and dropped 
his voice, 

He was too absotbed ‘to notice that the door of! 
the room—behind their thairs—was pushed gontly, 
open, and that Aant Debby came in-audstood on the: 
threshold. ' 

Aunt Debby’s visits. were very infrequent to-this | 
part of the house; it was not strange that the idea of| 
her coming now should not ha¥e occurred to either! 
Chatuncy or Nora. “Nevertheless, there she was, and| 
her nephew’s next words fell full on her ears, 

“But this sort of thing can’t last for ever. And 
twhen Aunt Debby has gone, and we ate once more} 
{ndependent—oh, Nora,,you will be my wife?” 

But Nora palled away her hand. 

‘*T was afraid that you felt.in that way,” she cried. 
“ And yet it seemed an insult to bélieve it of you. 
Why, 1 would rather beg. my, bread from:door to door 
than live on from day to day in such ghastly. uncer- 
tainty. Actually, you.are waiting for Aunt Debby: 
to die—calcnlating your chances! Oh! I don’t love 
Aunt, Debby very much, aud she don’t love me very 
much, but at all events I do not spend my life count- 


‘ing off the hours of hers. No, indeed ; I would rather 
|| work my fingers to the bone.” 


Chauncey was more moved thaa hehad often been 
in all his life, He dropped.her hand and flushed up 
sugtily. : 

“You ate allowing your eloquente to run away 
with. you,” he said. “ You.are strangely uncharitable 
and unjast. Asto working, I would be glad enough 
to do it, if I could find work, My conscience eaquite 
me on that score. And for the rest, it isan. undis- 
puted fact that Aunt’ Debby is 4 rich woman ant an, 
old woman, and that I shall ptobably outlive her ;, 
and you are well aware that she has made,no secret | 
‘Of her ,preterence for me. That is how the ease 
stands, 

“Exactly. And 46 it stands I cannot congratulate 
you upon your spirit of independence. You asked me 
to beyour wife. Do you mean will I promise.to wait 
until Aunt Debby dies.?” 

Angry as she had made him, Chauncy was con- 
strained to reply: 

“In spite. of your scorn, I can only repeat that I 
certainly woald not ask.you to share my lot as it .is 
at present.” 

“And I will never, fever be engagéd to you on 
such a contingency as you suggest. But.I do.not 
regret that we have had this conversation. “You see 
we have not understood each other’s natures.at-all. I 
can seé that I have made you Very angry. Bat that 
will make it all the easier for you to forget me.” 

Here Aunt Debby withdrew noiselessly—hor teeth 


-might find Mr. Maynard 





set, a strange light in hereyes. Sho went upstairs 
and wrote a note to her lawyer, requesting him to 
call upon her that afternoon, 

‘He was closeted with her for hours; and in that 
time he drew np a will, in which she left the bulk of 
her property to Nora Skinner. 

Then, inshis presence, sho destroyed a will which 
she had made previously, in which. she had mado 
Chauncey Chilton her sole heir, with the exception of 
legacies here and there. 

he last will she desired to sign in the presence of 
witnesses immediately, and for that, purpose made an 
eens with the lawyer, at his office, the next 


y- 
There the will was duly signed, sealed, and rogis. 
tered, aud Miss Debby returned home with it, where 
ae a itin her writing-table until ‘the day of hor 
eat. 

Meanwhile Nora found it expedient to take her de- 
peste: her interview -with Chauucey over, and, 

aving put on her hat and, pinned.on dor veil, she 
ran downstairs to. bid Helen goed+bye, who, having 
pat in her spouge cake to bake, was ‘sitting by to 
watch the progress of this operation with crossed 
hands and flushed cheeks. 

She sprang up to kiss Nora good-bye, in great 
amazement at her sudden departure. 

Nora vouchsafed onlya hurried explanation, folded 
her in her arms, cried a little, kissed her many times, 
and was gone. And, after that, she did not darken 
their doors for many days, Which Aunt Debby duly 
noticed: and cliuekled over ; which Chauncey gloomily 
accepted ; which Mrs. Chilton commented upon witi 
iH-natured resentmeat; upon which, finally, Helen 
put her-own constraction—in a measure the correct 
one. 

Meanwhile Nora endeavoured to adapt herself to 
circumstaaces and: to be happy. She was not 
altogether, however. 

At first, such was her righteous indignation at 
what she called Chauncey’s meanness and want of 
spirit, that: she found it comparatively easy to do 
without him; nay, she even began to faucy that she 
more iaterestiug than sho 

done before. 

But this was only at first. Gradually the people 
she.met, the men who admired her, the things she 
did galled upon her moré aud more, ‘I'heu she began 
to understand that mystery of love which loves in 
spite of reason, in spite of conscience even. Chauncey 
might do wrong, but, such as he was, she would 
rather be with him, then with. any other man about 
whom ‘she happened,to have nocause.of complaint ; 
aad in such a mood was.she one night when 
Channegy’s card was brought up to her. Sho ran 
down .to see bim, joyldily, She had.bean waiting 
ve this overture for some .time, or rather hoping 

or it. 

“I have come to say.good-bye,” he.said, almost 
immediately. “I am goingaway to-morrow. I have 
finally found. something to; do, I do mot mind ac- 
knowledging—to you—that I might have succeeded 
in this before, had I heen less fastidious. Lam goiug 
as a clerk in the banking house of Dymond, Gold and 


“Oh, Iam so glad!” she exclaimed,: with olasped 
hands and heightened colour. 

“You are not flattering,”’ was the response, aud 
yet Chauncey did not look offended. 

Nora laughed @ little; aud blushed.a little more, 

“ Neverthel I thiuk that you:know what 1 
mean, and why I am glad,”’ she said, bravely. 

“ Nora-—I hardly dare ask—but if I succeed ip 
making my living, will you.care? If you see thatt 
really can work, will you trust yourself to. me?” 

Her answer? At.all events, it sent him aways 
very happy man, and it kept him ap to the mark and 
full of courage Anring months of toil after that, 
during which she, for,;her. part, toiled too; bat, ob, 
with such a light and y heart! 

In the late epring, when days began to be heavy and 
oppressive, Aunt Debby beeame ill, alarmingly ill. 

Finally, one day, the, doctor took Mrs. Ghilton 
aside, aad told her-that ho had.no hope of the old 
lady’s life. ‘It was only a question of hours. If it 
had‘been possible for Helen:to:be more patient and 
forbearing now than she had been before, she would 
have been so. Every energy was taxed to soothe the 
last hours, to smooth:the few: remaining ‘steps into 
the dark valley of the old lady. 

One day she was sitting by her bedside when he 
mother brought her a letter from Olauncey. 

Miss Debby peevishly requested her to read it 
aloud, which Helen did, without a misgiviog that 
Miss Debby would take umbrage at the contents. 
But at a doving message to‘Nora, Miss Debby fired up. 

‘*What’s he-sending messages to that,girl for?” 
she asked, almost inarticulately, so angry was she. 

And Helen, in utter unconsciousaess of her canse 
of complaint, made matters worse by telling her the 
whole truth. 
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“Nora and Chauncey are engaged,” she said. 
“ Perhaps I ought to have told you so before, but I 
am sure they won't mind your knowing about it 

” 


mW hat Helen meant was that it seemed hard to let 
Miss Debby pass out of the world in ignorance of 
what so intimately concerned those nearest to her, 
To her great surprise, Miss Debby writhed in unac- 
countable distress. She seized Helen's arm. 

“ You are all leaguedagainst me,” she said; “ but 
itis not too late yet to thwart youall. Ring the 
bell ; no—goat onee yourself for my lawyer. Hurry 
—lose no time, or I'll carse:you.” 

Pale with fear, Helen obeyed. On her way down- 
stairs, she called to her mother hastily to go to Miss 

ebby. 
pa Chilton had no sooner seen ‘the ghastly look 
on her aunt’s face than she sent their servant in hat 
haste for a doctor. But neither the doctor nor the 
lawyer had time to reach there before Miss Debby 
died. 


All was over when Helen returned, pale ‘and pant- 


ing, from her bootless errand. 
Thus the will bequeathing everything Miss Debby 
owned, excepting legacies here and there, including 


Helen and her mother, was not set aside; and, 


Chauney Chilton’s wife was a very rich woman. 
And it is strange enough that he never knew how it 
happened ‘that his aunt’s fortune was left to Nora 
instead of to himself. M.L. 











FACETIA. 


os 


How to shorten ocean voyages Lengthen the 


ships. 

to show his contempt for mad dogs, a Liverpool 
man has cooked and eaten one,— Figaro. 

A CERTAIN man has a watch which be says has 
gained enough to pay for it itself in six month. 

Tue SaLTr In alle What is it that causes the 
saltness of the ocean?” inquired a teacher. “The 
cod fish,” was the reply. 

Tue origin of the word muff, applied to.a fool, is 
said to be that a muff holds a woman’s hand without 
equeezing it. 

Is it proper to speak of a poultry show asa “ hen 
opera,” considering that the hens attempt nothing 
but the simplest lays ? 

Ir there is one time more than another whenawo- 
man should be entirely alone, it it when a‘ine fult of 
clothes comes down in the mud. 

AN honest old farmer, on being informed the.other 
day that one of his neighbours owed hima grudge, 
growled out, “No matter; he never pays anything.” 

Distike,—A Western paper says of the air, in-reia- 
tion to aman: “ It kisses and blesses: him, ‘but will 
not obey him.” Poor Dobbs says that description suits 
his wife exactly. 

A juniIon asked a young jady the following 
conundrum: “ If small girls are waifs, are larger ones 
waifers?” “COertainly,”’she replied. “At.avy_rate, 
the boys are in the habit of applying them to their 
lips in sealing their vows.” 

Tue Reason Wuy.—One of the young McStingers 
asked Mr. Bunsby the other day, why ‘the Indians 
called their homes wigwams? “ Because,” replied 
the man of the sea, “it is there where they keep 
their scalps.” 

A DONKEY steeplechase was “ one of the attrac- 
tions” of a “ flower and horse: show” at Spalding 
last week, We are mot told if the donkey chased 
= steeple or the steeple pursued the donkeys.— 

igaro. 

DELICATELY PUT. 
ae : “Pm afraid I am getting a little 


Operator: “ Well, sir, I think, sir, when you at- 
tend public wuship, if I-was you, I'd'sit in’ the gal- 
lery.”—Punch. 

“THE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE.” 
ieee Wife: “And what’s your father, my 
y 


Boy: “ My father’s a ‘hagitator,’ an’ he says he 
won't have me learnt no Catechism, ’r else you'll all 
of yer ’ear ov it!” —Punch. 

SEVENTEEN Reasons.— Stranger, will you trys 
hend with us at poker?” “hank you, gentlemen, 
but there are seventeen reasons why I cannot ac- 
commodate you just now.” ‘Seventeen reasons 
not playing cards! Pray, what are they?” “ Why, 
the first is, I haven’t any money.” “ Stop! ‘that’s 
enough ; never mind the other sixteen.” 

ENGAGING CANDOUR. 

Papa: “And pray, sir, what do you intend to 
—_ on my dauglter? and how do you mean ‘to 
ive p’* 

Intended: “I intend, sir, to settle myself on your 
daughter, and to live on you !"—Punch. 

PARTY of young men one night started out'to 
serenade a lady friend. They exerted themselves to 





the best of their ability for about half an hour in 
front-of the house, when something white ou tho 
door attracted their attention, which, upon investiga- 
tion, was found to be a card saying—* House to 


let.” 
HARD THINGS TO Do. 

To convince a mother that her baby is ugly. 

To persuade a young lady to extend the “mitten” 
to her beau who is worth a cool ten thousand. 

Fora dead cod-fish to climb:a greased sapling tail 
foremost, with a loaf of bread in his mouth. 

To ‘find a man whois uot influenced by money. 

To find a merchant who don’t care about making 
more than cost and carriage. 

To find a purse contaiuing a fortune, without an 
owner, 

To persuade a printer to live ou “ pie.” 


THE ELEPHANTS SERMON. 
In olden times, when—it is sa*d— 
The humblest of the brate creation, 
(Though notin school or colleze bred,) 
Possessed the art of conversation ; 
The elephant, as chief high-priest; 
Of brutes the proper censor morum, 
Assembled every bird and beast, 
And plainly laid their fanits before 
‘em. 
Some were of vanity accused 
(Though none by name the priest 
addresses 


And some their talents hid abused 
By indolence or wild excesses ; 


And some were charged with envious 
minds ; 
And some with foolish ostentation ; 
And nota few the censor finds 
Convict of wanton depredation ; 


And some, the elephant declares, 
Are basely cruel and malicions ; 
Some fail to mind their own affairs ; 
And most, in some respects, are 
vicious. 
The faithful hownd, the trusty horse, 
The constant dove, the modest liqnet, 
The sermon hear without remorse ; 
Nay, find a deal of pleasure in it! 


In brief, the best of all the crowd 
“ charmed to hear the wise prelee- 
ion ; 
The others frown, or rave aloud, 
we their heads in deep dejec- 
on 


The wolf and tiger howl in wrath ; 
To hear the parson’s faithful chid- 


iz; 
The serpent hisses in his path ! 
The worm goes wriggling to his 
hiding ; 
The wasp and hornet buzz thair spite ; 
The monkey mocks with hideous 
grinning ; 
The fox goes sneaking out of sight, 
To wait another chanceof sinning. 


* Ah—well !’’—the elephant exclaims, 
Though ill enough ye seen to bear it, 
(Remember, I have called no names) 
Whom the coat fits, may take and 
wear it!” J. G.’8. 


GEMS. 

Care not for that which you can never possess. 

Uness a tree has borne blossoms in spring, you 
will vainly look for fruit on it in autumn. 

Turret isa false gravity that isa very ill symp- 
tom ; and it may be said, that as rivers which ron 
very slowly have always the most mud at the 
bottom, so a solid thickness in the eonstant course 


of a. man’s life is a sign of a thick bed of mud at 


the bottom of his brain. 

Saxs:a venerable divine : “* As we advance in life, 
80 ‘many whom we have loved and. honoured are 
translated to the other side, it seems sometimes as 
if Heaven would be more familiar and home-like to 
us than earth. We do not go when we die to a land 
of strangers, but to one where scores of our best 
friends are occupying mansions, in which they will 
welcome us as ,and entertain us:as hospit- 
ably and lovingly as used to in their earthly 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Crosers.—Closets and cellars sre used by most 
families‘as receptacles for every variety of unseemly 
things; both are usually dark and without means 


cated to.all the members of the family. 





of ventilation. Closets are used also for soiled 
clothing, which accumulates from time to time, 
until washing-day, retaining all the peculiar efiluvia, 
and, if any part of the clothing has been worn by 
a sick person, that sickness is liable to be communi- 
Typhoid 
fever, small-pox, cholera, and many other dangerous 
diseases have been communicated from old cloth- 
ing, even months after it has been worn; the safo 
plan is to have.every closet communicate with out- 
doors, so as to have a draught through every day. 
APPLICATION FOR Buans.—M. Leibgot recom- 
mends the following mixture as having been very 
successful: Cape aloes, four ounces; water, ten 
ounces; alcohol, three ounces. ‘he ingredients are 
to be melted together in'a china plate over a slow 
fire, allowed to cool, and then filtered; after which 
three more ounces of alcohol are to be added. It is 
then ready for use. A tablespoonful of the mixture 
mixed with a teaspoonful of acetate of lead and 
twenty teaspoonfuls of water, constitutes an excel- 
lent remedy. Itis to beapplied morning and even- 


|| ing on the burnt parts. 


STATISTICS. 


PoruLaTion oF THE Unitep Krxapom.—The 
Registrar-General estimates the population of the 
United Kingdom in the middle of this year, 1874, ab 
82,412,010, being 600,000 more than double the popu- 
lation. enumerated at the first Oensus in 1801. ‘The 
population of Ireland in 1874—viz., 5,300,4856—is only 
84,000 more than in 1801. The population of Scot- 
land in 1874—viz., 3,462,916—is 212,000 more than 
double the population in 1801. ‘The population of 
Ergland and Wales in 1874—Vviz,, 23,648,609—ie 


| above 5} millions more than double the. population 


fn 1801. 

Svunravur i Sictty.—According to a report ad- 
dressed by Signor Parodi to the Italian Government, 
it is estiniated that the sulphur in Sivily will be ex- 
hausted in from fifty to sixty years. There are 
about 250 sulphur-mines in the island, producing 
about 1,800,000 quintals yearly, besides'the enormous 
quantity which is lost through defective methods of 
working. In 1871, 1,725,000: quintals were exported. 
of which England took from 500,000 to 600,000, and& 
Franee about 400,000 quintals. “I'he ore contains: 


| from 15 to 40 per cent, of pure sulphur, but the 


average amount extracted is only 14 per cent. The 


sulphur fetches at the pit’s mouth about 6f, 60c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Duke of Tdinburgh has appointed Mr. J. 
Fryer, M.D., C.S.1., honorary physician to Her 
Majesty, to be ——— to His Royal Highness. 

Tas Duke of Devonshire has consented to preside 
at the inauguration of the Salt statue, The ceremony 
will take place on an early day in Augnst 

MapaME ARABELLA GODDARD and M. Biondin, the 
tight-rope dancer, have been wrecked in the mai} 
steamer “ Flintshire,” off Cape Cleveland. \'Thougl» 
they were saved, they lost.a'l their effects, 

THE following persons have been recommended by 
Mr. Disracli to the Queen for Civil List Pensions :— 
Lady OC. Jackson, 1001. per annum; Miss Eliza 
Meteyard, 407. per awoum, in addition to 60/. already 
per annum; Miss Jeraldine Jewsbury, 401. per 
annum; Mr. R. H, Horne, 602. per-aunam. 

A Terenure Pact.—It may startle many readers 
to learn that in the space of thirty-three vears, since 
the unfortunate steamer “President” left Ne v Yorkon 
the 1ith of March, 1841, never again t» appear to 
mortal ken, leaving nota trace of her fate, nearly 
fifty-five steamers, including the West India mail 
boats, have, while on their passage acruss the Atlantic, 
‘been utterly destroyed. 

THE first of the serics of statues of distinguished 
statesmen which are to be placed in te pretty orna- 
mental gardens known‘as Parliament Sqnar:, oppo- 
‘site Palace Yard, .is at length completed, and the 
full-sized figuve in brouze of the Jate Lord Derby, 
thework of Mr. Tuble, has been hoisted on to the- 
pedestal erected for it there. ‘The Commissioner of 
works, Lord H, Lennox, who grauted the site, has: 
paid several visits to it since the work was com- 
menced, and Mr, Disraeli unveiled it on the 11th in- 
stant. A statue of Lord Palmerston is to be erected 
in the adjoining garden. 

THE appearauee in the Peers’ Galleries during the 
Gold Coast debate of an ebony-coloured gentlemen 
with an umbrella excited considerablerematk. Some 
would have it that the stranger, who apparently took 
much interest in the proceedings, was no less a per- 
sonage than King Koffee, who had come all the way 
from Ashantes to hear what was to be said about the 
Gold Coast in general, and himself in particular. Oh 
inpuiry, it turned ont that the stranger was anephew 
of the King of Abyssinia, who has come .t» thie 


cottry for the purpose of being educated, i. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Rosa's Stss.—The handwriting, though peculiar, is re- 
markably good. 

Dick Starticut.—Your wishes were inserted in a pre- 
vious number, 

Bruyswicx.—We can just now only acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter. ‘ ; 

Anye C,—Your handwriting is very good and in legi- 
bility and prettiness is much above the average. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Letters have been received from 
“ Semper Fidelis” and “ dir. C.” 

G. W.—The lines about ‘‘ Mabel May” are tolerably 
pretty; as to their originality we pa»s no opinion. 

Miss M.—Doubtless you have found that the request 
was attended to. 

Gustave.—We think it would be only prudent for a 
clerk of twenty years of age to wait three or four years 
before he thinks of contracting a marriage. 

CassanpRra.—The word “ parasynexis” can be found in 
most if not all of the English dictionaries. “It signifies 
an uvlawful meeting.” 

. G. S.—These verses entitled “This Faded Rose” 
- uf unequal merit ; the piece as a whole must be de- 
ciined. 

Jutta W.—You should apply to one of the hospitals 
where especial attention is paid to skin diseases, for in- 
stance St. John’s Hospital, Leicester Square. 

A LBuicut LittLe AnGEL.—We quite agree with you, 
a@ young lady aged fourteen should certair!y wear long 
sleeves. We think you write a very nice lei.er in a very 
good hand. 

D. S.—It is perhaps not altogether impossible for you 
to gct an inkling of the conclusion at which you wish to 
arrive, by doing unto others as you would they should do 
unto you. 

Heav Bow.tnes.—Your letter has arrived truly, but 
being without superscription or definite address it is posi- 
tively useless; therefore it is unnecessary to consider 
"probable chances of success. 

Youxe Giascow.—The assertion about a first-class edu- 
cation in medicine does not accord.with the other por- 
tions of the letter. The internal evidence supplied by 
the application should, we think, lead to its rejection. 

J.G. M.—Your handwriting is very good. Upon the 
other matter you should be advised to wait until rour 
prospects are more matured. You can well afford to 
wait for five years. 

Miss F.—When 80 much indecision is found to exist, it 
is usually the wiser course to postpone the consideration 
of the subject until a time arrives when you will be better 
able to determine upon the qualification you require ina 
future husband. 

Anyiz.—Before you read this you should have dis- 
covered that your first letter was duly replied to. In 
vacknowledging the receipt of your second we have only 
to add that we have been unable to discover any farther 
particulars concerning the millionaire Jones. 

Joun B.—The lines entitled “Gone” are very good, 
We venture, however, to think that the copyist of the 
verses sent us and the author of those verses are not the 
«same individuals, A person of sufficient culture to write 
such verses would hardly have been betrayed into the 
erthograpical blunders by which the copy is disfigured. 

Porit Tsacnuer.—l. Morrell'’s English grammar and 
‘Guy’s geography can be recommended. 2. The colour of 

the hair is rather of a flaxen thana light brown shade. 
It is not pretty in our opinion; the predominant shade 
cast over it is so very duilas to chase every thought of 
brightness in its possessor away. 

A Lover or THE Ska.—The situation of astewardess on 
board ship is difficult to obtain, it is generally bestowed 
upon some one personally known to those connected 
swith the vessel. In your efforts to obtain such a situa- 
tion you could inquire at the offices of charterers of ships 
and geuerally at places where the higher grades of sea- 
faring men frequent, but without influence your task will 
de very difficult. 

B, P.—The hands should be frequently washed, and in 
using the towel the skin, which is apt to grow over the 
root of the nail, should be carefully rubbed back. The 
nails must be properly trimmed with scissors made for 
the purpose. The rubbing back should take place every 
moruing at least ; thejtrimming every third morning or as 
often as necesaary. Your letter is written in an ordinary 
style and is very lezible, 

J. W.—A tradesman is the usual designation of the 
person who is the owner of a retail business carried on at 
— particular shop or place. The term does not right- 
fully apply to his assistants or his clerks. A person 
only nineteen years of age could hardly be a tradesman, 
because being a minor he would have no capacity to con- 
—_— It is not thought prudent fora male of nineteen 
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marry. 
Dick Turrix.—We are unable clearly to describe a gal- 
Vanic apparatus without the aid of a woodcut, and there- 





fore recommend you to pay a visit to some one who 
makes philosophical instruments and get permission to 
inspect the battery. You should also pay a visit to the 
Polytechnic Institution in Regent Street, Cavendish 
Square, where this and other scientific contrivances are 
to be seen in a = are explained by lecturers and 
others appointed for the purpose. 

J.M. Ee -The lady in considering such circumstances 
as your letter details would feel that she was not sought 
for herself, and though she had a dowry would almost 
shudder at the thought of resigning herself and it to one 
who is so many years her senior, Her prudence for once 
would get the better of her pity, and probably she would 
think, of course with some compassion, that if the ad- 
verse circumstances had not been overcome by the ma- 
ture age of filty they perhaps never would, at least on 
this side of the grave For is there not an old adage 
which says: 

At ten a child, at twenty wild, at thirty tame, if 


ever; 
At forty wise, at fifty rich, at sixty good, or 
never ? , 
AvrHa anv Oxeca.—Withoutreopening thequestion as 
to the practicability of rolling‘two single gentlemen into 
one, @ theme which bas already been ably treated in 
other quarters, we think that for matrimonial purposes 
the undesirability of anything approaching to such a 
proceeding is agreed upon, The process of love-making 
couples is very confusing, because the ladies like the 
eyes of A and the voice of O and so forth. They select 
bits of each and so select IY pancee di for individuality 
will no more exist in selected morceaur taken from dif- 
ferent beings than in an incongruous compressed mass 
or jumble. Therefore it is that we discourage these 
sia tical anrou ts and defer to put these 
young men’s wishes in print until they think proper to 
walk alone. Each should woo a maiden by himself ; that 
settled, the friends, not the lovers, can talk matters 
over together and discuss prudential considerations. In- 
deed a true friend at such an epoch is invaluable, so long 
as he remains a friend and is not present and does not 
interfere with the love-making. 
GOLDEN RECOMPENSE. 


“Oh! where are you going, my sweet, pretty 
maid P 





Oh! where are you going ?” said I ; 
® With your ruffs, and cuffs, and wonderful puffs, 
And the light in your merry eye?’ 
“I'm going,” she cried, as she tripped away, 
“* Yo the hills or the mountain's peak, 
Or down where the restless, wild waves break, 
A husband for to seek, to seek, 
A husband for to seek!” 
e o ca > s 
“Oh! what did you gain, my sweet, pretty 
maid ? 
Oh! what did you gain ?” I said; 
“With your smiles, aud wiles, aud b2autiful 


styles, 
And the turn of your shining head ?” 
“ Oh! what did I gain but a lover, sir, 
And a wealthy man is he ; 
Oh! what did I gain buta lover kind, 
A husband that is to be, to be, 
A husband that is to be.” 
“Oh! what has your lover, my sweet, pretty 
maid ? 
Oh! what has your lover ?” said I; 
* Has he truth, and youth, and a heart, forsooth, 
That will love you till you die ?” 
“ No youth has my lover (fourscore-and-ten), 
But his truth none may gainsay, 
And in place of a heart he has given to me 
‘Len thousand pounds to-day, to-day, 
The morn of my wedding day.” 
“ Ob ! what will you do, my fair. pretty maid ? 
Oh! what will you do ty said; 
* With no hearts, or darts, or lover's parts, 
To sweeten your daily bread ?” 
“Oi! I'll make the best of my chosen lot, 
Of my husband rich and old; 
And merrily dance with the giddy throng 
To the jingle of his gold, his gold, 
To the jingle of his gold !” M.A. K. 

Maccis S.—In such a tempest of the heart as that 
under which you appear to be suffering a friend would 
plead with you first of all for delay. Your true friend 
would entreat you to stop the interview for a time. 
During that interval you should consider as seriously as 
you can two questions at least. Has your sweetheart, 
thiuk you, the ability or the meaus to do all those things 
which you expect him to do, and which probably he has 
told you he can and will do? And has he the disposition 
to keep his word ina kind and amiable manner? If he 
has both ability and kindness, and you are really united, 
you can rough it a good deal if necessary ; but if any of 
these things are wanting c should refuse to give y tomy 
your confidence, and steel your heart, lest it should be 
‘thrown by the spoiler carelessly away.” 

Tipziz, Mivnteand Liry.—And pray what are we to 
say to you three merry girls? We have reserved your 
round-robin until all other of this week’s batch of letters 
have been answered, and still are at some loss how to 
reply to you. And you would bribe as well as coax us! 
Shocking! Yes, we can hear your cheerful laugh ring 
through the room as you read this reply, though we 
ought to get very stern over the business, and would do 
so only the pouting of your lips is not so pleasant as your 
smile, weak mortals though we be to tell you so. Three 
pupil teachers each in want of a sweetheart! Why what 
about the lessons, and the Cambridge middle-class exa- 
mination, and the music-mistress. and the various certi- 
ficates you are expected to get and so forth? Youreally 
have no time for sweethearting just now. Your laurels 
are in danger, don’t lose them; give up the thought of 
those horrid men, at all eveuts until after examina- 
tion is over. Now do wait until then, aud even then 
don’t let the matbematics you have learned drive out of 
your mind the consideration or that wise old saw, “ They 
who marry in haste repent at leisure.” The soreness of 
throat alluded to in your letter has, we hope, passed 
away by this time, if nottake medical advice about its 
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and once more do not just yet neglect the studies for the 
sake of flirting with the young men. That season will ar.. 
tive for youin due time; everything is at its Lest in its: 
proper season. 

8. A. H., eighteen, dark hair, blue eyes, and good 
looking. Respondent should be ¢ sailor. 

Miscuigr would like to sosvenpond with a dark centle 
man who is fond of home and music, has an incowe, and 
is very affectionate. 

Crara E., twenty, 5ft. 2in., dark hair and eyes, wishes: 
to correspond with a dark gentleman about twenty-two, 
who would make her a loving husband. 

M. D., twenty, tall, dark hair, moustache, and good 
looking, would like to marry a young woman who is 
good tempered and affectionate. 

WItttaM, twenty-one, 5ft. 3in,, dark complexion, good 
tempered, and loving disposition, is. desirous of forming 
the acquaintance of a young lady of light complexion, 
and well domesticated. 

Anne C., twenty-two, good figure, respectably con. 
nected, fair, loving, and longing for some one to love 
her, would like to ceseoegens with a young man, loving, 
and a mechanic preferr 

ALIcE, twenty-two, fair, blue eyes, and very affectionate, 
would like to correspond with a tall, dark gentleman 
abanp twenty-eight, loving, and in a tolerably good posi- 

jon. 

Rover, twenty-six, a staff-sergeant, who has travelled, 
tall, dark, and good looking, would like to correspond 
with a fir yous ~~ not over twenty-three. She must 
be well conne and educated, and make a fond wife. 

RosEBup would be glad to correspond with o tall, dari 

ung gentleman about twenty or twenty-three. “ Rose- 

ud” is entitled to 2301. on wedding- 3 she has 
black waving hair, black eyes, good complexion, loving, 
domesticated, and fond of music and singing. - 

Witt F.8. would like to o9: ud with a handsome 
young lady about twenty, domesticated, and with an in- 
come. He is twenty-two, of the medium height, with 
dark-brown hair and eyes, considered good lookiug, and 
learning the business of a merchant. 

L. A. A., middle age, a widower, tall, stout, a trades. 
man all alone, of good family and connexions, would like 
to correspond with a highly respectable widow or maiden 
lady having some meaus of her own. She would find a 
loving and fond partner. 

Emus, twenty-four, medium height, brown hair, and 
considered looking, would like to meet with a 
steady, Joving, and good tempered young man. She is 
thoroughly domesticated and adapted to business; one 
= = M.S, not objected to, but he must be highly respect- 
able. 

CommumicaTiONs RecetveD: 

Newue E, is responded to by—“ Clarence E.,” tall, and 
fair complexion. 

C. A.. by—“* Gool Tempered Eliza,” who would like to 
hear farther from him. 

G- A. H. by—* Edith S.,” nineteen, medium height, 
— a curly hair, affectionate, and likely to make a 
good wife.. 

Netux D. by—“ Vivian,” twenty-two, dark curly hair, 
ee and moustache, and who thinks he would suit 

er. : 

J.O. by" May,” medium heicht, dark-brown eyes and 
—_ domesticated, cheerful disposition, and fond of 

ome. 1 

Mixsg F. by—“ Alice L.,” nineteen, tall, fair, dark, long ~ 
and wavy hair, of a loving disposition where love is re- 
turned, fond of home and children, training for a school- 
mistress, 

W. H. J. by—" A. B.,” eighteen, medium height, fair, 
loving, fond of home, and domesticated; by—* Alice,’ 
seventeen, very fair, good laoking, fond of _ thy very 
loving, and thinks she will suit him exact!y; aud by— 
“ Roga’s Siss,” seventeen, ta'l, loving, good tempered, 
fond of home, highly respectable, and has had a good 
plain education. 

Harper Q. by—“ Alice,” twenty-three, who thinks she 
would suithim, She will manage with order and thrift 
a house with anyone, and likes to be at home better thau 
out. She has golden-brown hair, brown eyes and eye- 
brows, fair compiexion, with a good colour. [f he accepts 
the auswer, he will have a loving and cheerful wife; by 
—* Annie W. K,” fair, good looking, and domesticated ; 
by—‘‘C. D.,” eighteen, fair, loving, and domesticated ; 
by—“ Daisy,” twenty, tall, fair, good looking, fond of 
home,a good housekeepor, and thinks she is all that 
* Harry Q.,” requires; by—‘‘ Kezia B.,” who answers to 
his description ; by—* Lou,” tweuty,;medium height, fair 
complexion, good looking, aud fond of home; by— 
“Emma,” twenty, medium height, rather stout, dark, 
brown eyes and hair, very affectionate, and would make 
a true aud faithful wife to a good and loving husband; 
and by—‘‘A. N.,” who has kept her father’s house for 
nearly four years, She is a good housekeeper, very foud 
of home, and good looking. 
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